COLA G. PARKER, president of the Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration of Neenah, Wisconsin: “Of late the demand for 
security has taken many new forms.” (See Page 24) 

















‘FIGHT WASTE PROGRAM 
boosts production... cuts costs! 


step in conserving vital materials. Tools, materials, 
and manpower are becoming tighter every day. And, 
as defense machinery gets rolling, every day sees 
increased demands for more industrial output. 


American industry has really taken to FIGHT 
WASTE! This new Disston program... with its 
practical tips for the man in the plant... has been 
hailed by industry and government as a pioneering 


THE DISSTON “FIGHT WASTE” PROGRAM HELPS INDUSTRY 

CAN HELP YOU—GET MORE OUT OF TOOLS, MATERIALS, 
AND MANPOWER NOW AVAILABLE ... HELPS INCREASE PRODUC- 
TION, CUT MANUFACTURING COSTS ...BY STOPPING WASTE! 


HOW ‘'FIGHT WASTE’’ WORKS: 


The basis of ‘Fight Waste’”’ is the education of workers 
to use tools properly. To do this, Disston supplies you 

without cost or obligation—individual instruction 
cards for your workmen covering 31 different cutting 
tools (listed below). Each card covers common faults 


such faults; best method of correction; and general 
information to improve workmanship, speed produc- 
tion, and prolong useful tool life. Complete informa- 
tion on how to distribute the cards in your plant is also 
supplied for foremen or supervisors. 


in operation that may result in tool failure; cause of 











No. 1 Power Hack Saw Blades 

No. 2 Hand Hack Saw Blades 

No. 3 Milling Saws—Circular—High 
Temper 

No. 4 Fast Running Metal Saws—Circu- 
lar—Medium and Mild Temper 

No. 5 Carboloy* Saws 

No. 6 Carboloy* Knives, Cutters, Etc. 

No. 7 Flexible Back Metal Band Saws 

No. 8 Inserted Tooth Circular Metal 
Saws 

No. 9% General Information on Files 

No. 10 Saw Files 

No. 11 Machinists’ Files 

No. 12 Special Purpose and Wood Work- 
ing Files 

No. 13 Superfine Swiss Pattern Files 

No. 14 ‘“‘Rights and Wrongs’”’ in Refitting 
Circular Saws 

No. 15 Wide Band Saws— Log Mill Saws 

No. 16 Narrow Wood Cutting Band Saws 

No. 17 Dado Cutters 


























(In addition to these Tool Cards, there are also six special cards on Tool Steels— supplied on request.) 


ORDER THESE CARDS IN ANY QUANTITIES: 





18 Solid Tooth Circular Wood Cut- 
ting Saws — Flat Ground — Rip 
and Cross-Cut 


. 19 Circular Wood Cutting Combina- 


tion Saws Hollow Ground 
Kaker Tooth Type 


. 20 Circular Wood Cutting Combina- 


tion Saw —F lat Ground — Raker 
Tooth Type 

21 Solid Tooth Circular Edger Saws 

22 Solid Tooth Circular Trimmer 
Saws— Flat Ground 

23 Narrow Band Saws for Cutting 
Plastics 


. 24 Solid Tooth Circular Plastic Saws 


Hollow Ground 


. 25 Circular Knives 

. 26 Paper Knives 

. 27 Thin Planer Knives 

. 28 Heavy Planer Knives 

. 29 Veneer Knives— Rotary and Slicer 
. 30 Chipper Knives 

. 31 Cutter Heads—Circular, Gener- 


ated and Straight Knife Types 


“wie HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 





— Pacific Coast Factory: Seattle, Washington 


ALSO FREE ON REQUEST: Any necessary quantities of “The Pocket Foreman’’—a valuable 
booklet reprinting all cards, with helpful information telling foremen how to apply “Fight Waste”’ 
in their departments; how to use the plan for maximum benefits in increasing efficiency. And, for 
your plant in general, Disston supplies stickers, wall and bulletin board posters to make everyone 


conscious of the vital need to FIGHT WASTE! ASK YOUR DISSTON DISTRIBUTOR for 


information on applying this plan in your plant. Or, write us direct. 
*® Carboloy Co., Ine. 








814 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


"SCRAP TURNED IN...1S STEEL TURNED OUT!” 
Steel mills urgently need more scrap now! You can help 
by clearing out your scrap and putting it back into 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 3, Ont. channels serving the steel industry. 














A beauty to behold... 
sweetheart to drive! 


math: SAA blag 


‘Aecl NA a 


Specifications and equipment 
subject to change without notice 
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Cars costing up to “L000 more 
cant match this combination! 


See for yourself... new styling... 
new riding comfort...extraroominess 
... famous Dodge Dependability! 
Just five minutes behind the wheel — 
and Dodge has won your heart for 
keeps! Admiring glances follow its 
smart, sleek beauty. And the sweet, 
easy way it handles makes ‘you want to 

drive on and on forever! ~ 


New Kind of Ride! 
You marvel at the way the new Dodge 
Oriflow shock absorber system levels 
roughest roads . . . at how gyrol Fluid 
Drive smooths ail starts and stops. 


You ride in relaxed, uncrowded com- 
fort on wide “knee-level” seats — enjoy 
full head and shoulder room, plenty of 
stretch-out leg room. 


You see more through the bigger, wider 
windshield . . . more over the sloping 
hood that uncovers the road in front. 
Yes, Dodge keeps your safety in mind 
as well as your pleasure! 

See Your Dodge Dealer! 
Take a “Magic-Mile” demonstration ride. 
See how you could pay up to $1,000 
more and still not get all the extra 
value, famous dependability of Dodge. 





Why Dodge is easier to handle . . . easier 
to drive . . . easier to park! 
Such basic engineering advances as the new Dodge 
Oriflow Ride, “Watchtower” visibility, “feather-touch” 
braking, road-hugging design, “shock-proof” — 
and many more make Dodge a “sweetheart” to drive 
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DEPENDABILITY 


Va.ue 


... The big dependable 


DODGE 


..drive it) minules 
and youll drive it for years 








(MATERIAL HANDLING WVesexd 


Read em 
and REAP 
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j : SAFETY SAVES! 

if e 54 Cartoons and a light touch 
sell the ideo that safe 
operation and good care 
of materials-handling 
equipment pay off for com- 
pany and operator. Pocket 
size. Available in quantity. 








—— 


BASIC FACTS 

For a clear understanding 
of modern handling prin- 
ciples and practices, have 
your entire staff read this 
one. Pocket size. 





5 CONDENSED CATALOG 
A complete, compact show- 
ing and basic specifica- 
tions of the Clark Leader- 
ship Line—fork-lift trucks, 
industrial towing tractors, 
powered hand trucks and 
special handling attach- 
ments. 


MOVIE DIGEST 

Clark movies enable you to 
see at your convenience 
modern machines in action. 
Synopses of films widely 
rated “the best in the 
materials-handling field,” 
and how to borrow them. 





HW prove exceedingly valuable in cutting 
your handling costs and in getting the 
utmost benefit from your equipment. 
They are yours for the asking—any 
or ail of them. Simply use the coupon 


ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HANO TRUCKS- 
INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 





CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY « Battle Creek 146, Mich. 
Please send the following: 


SAFETY SAVES CONDENSED CATALOG 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| © BASIC FACTS MOVIE DIGEST | 
Name a ; 
l Firm —— _ ai l 
! ! 
| Address — | 
| City and Zone_ SS | 
Lcietnentensedmsierintoedenimnmniinanen J 


““TNDUSTRY snatched defeat out of 

the jaws of victory.” So stated one 
member of Congress after the vote in 
the House on the so-called Lucas 
amendment. This Congressman was 
both weary and somewhat bitter. The 
reasons are obvious. 

Much effort and weeks of hearing 
had gone into the creation of the so- 
called Lucas amendment. This pro- 
vided in substance as follows: (1) 
Strip the Wage Stabilization Board of 
disputes authority given it by the 
President and limit its authority to 
disputes involving wages only; (2) 
Require representation on the Board 
of independent unions, that is, unions 
not affiliated with either the A. F. of L. 
or CIO, and employers not represented 
by either the NAM or the United States 
Chamber of Commerce; (3) Make 
strikes to compel violation of wage 
stabilization policies unlawful and 
subject to injunction; (4) Increase the 
membership of the board so that the 
number of public members would equal 
the combined representatives of labor 
and industry. These proposals lost in 
the House by a vote of 217 to 113. 

In the Congressional battle to re- 
new the Defense Production Act, price 
controls and price rollbacks have 
largely obtained the headlines. Never- 
theless, a great deal of infighting has 
taken place over proposals to write in 
strong, specific legislative controls on 
wages. In spite of the fact that most 
large organizations of industry were 
backing these amendments, at the last 
minute, four of the industry members 
of the board communicated with in- 
dustrialists throughout the country 
urging them to write and wire their 
Congressmen to oppose these so-called 
Lucas Amendments. The result was a 
crossfire and many members of the 
Congress did not know what industry’s 
stand really was. Ostensibly, these four 
industry representatives opposed the 
amendments because they would have 
increased the number of public mem- 
bers on the board. Theoretically, this 
would have killed the tripartite makeup 
of the board. Actually, another amend- 
ment was introduced by Representa- 
tive Kirsten which would have incorpo- 
rated most of the other proposals of 
the Lucas Amendment but would have 
maintained equal representation on 
the board by industry, labor and the 
public. This amendment likewise lost, 
and illustrates the degree to which in- 
dustry and members of the Congress 
alike were confused on the issue. Al- 
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though at this writing the final vote 
has not been taken in the House on 
the Act, it may be taken for granted 
that the measure will be passed leav- 
ing the board with the broad authority 
which has been assigned to it by the 
administration. 

Up to this time, the board has a 
backlog of some 5,000 cases before it 
involving wage disputes. So far it has 
not attempted to pass upon any matters 
in dispute other than wages, but it will 
be interesting to see with the renewal 
of its authority for an extended period 
of time whether it does not now as- 
sume the broad jurisdiction which the 
President has claimed for it. 


Industry—United Front 


; insgpe industry is badly divided and 

is uncertain of its position in re- 

gard to wage-price controls is illus- 

trated by the exchange of telegrams 
(Turn to Page 23) 


Save Fingers 
Steel-Grip Finger Guards 
Lower Your Hand Protection Cost 


Hundreds of factories save 
time and injuries by protecting 
workers with Steel-Grip Open 
End Finger Guards. For han- 
dling rough, sharp articles, 
buffing, grinding, sanding, and 
punch press work, hundreds of 
other jobs. Protect fingers or 
thumbs, front or back, from 
cuts, abrasions or biisters. 
Various designs in leathers 
and other materials: elastic 
web back for snug, cool, com- 
fortable fit. Sizes for men and 
women. Sen for sample. 
Catalog of Safety Apparel Free. 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES CO. 
Ac ation 


orpor: 
1683 Garfield St., Danville, 111. 
(In Canada, Safety Supply Co., Toronto) 











Safeguards Since 1910 








WE'RE BACKING and BOOSTING 


NAF 


Lincoln Extension Institute, Inc. 
1401 W. 75th St., 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


“The School of the Factory 
Executive” 
LOUIS S. VOSBURGH, President 
J. FRANCIS CARLE, M.A., 
Educational Director 


Write for free 48 page descriptive 
brochure “Getting Ahead In Industry” 
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Make your Eye Safety Program 


a real success ./ 





Insure the success of your eye safety program by sup- 
plying goggles that workers will actually wear! The light, 
comfortable fit and good looks of Eye-saver plastic 
goggles make them popular with workers everywhere. 
Available from your safety supplier in many different 
styles to meet all eye hazards. Tuc-Away model (illus- 
trated) features “telescoping” temples with frame fash- 
ioned for “change-around” lens plan. 













FREE! Send for magazine article giving impartial advice 
on best uses of plastic eye protection. Eye-Savers catalog 
also included. 


WATCHEMOKET OPTICAL CO., INC. 
DEPT. 7, PROVIDENCE © RHODE ISLAND 
Producers and Originators of Practical Plastic Eye Protection 
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Try an International Staple Machifie 
in Your $* Zone! 













THE STAPLE 
TOOTHED TIGER 


A recent survey of International customers shows 
that damage claims are cut to a minimum, pilferage 
is just about elirainated, and that stronger, neater 
carton closures are effected every time ... by closing 
filled corrugated or fibre containers from the outside, 
tops and bottoms simultaneously by means of 
INTERNATIONAL RETRACTABLE ANVIL 
STAPLE MACHINES! 





IT’S INTERNATIONAL 4 TO I 











@ With men who know 
their costs, it’s Inter- 
national four to one! 
Comparisons made by 
customers between ‘old 
ways’ and the INTER- 
NATIONAL method 
show that they can now 
close four cartons in the 
same time it took to close 





one... now one man can do the work of four... now 
one dollar goes as far as four! 










THEY'RE 
KING SIZED! 











@ And herein lies a source of part of your savings. We 
merely ask you to consult the latest Consolidated 
Freight Classifications to see where in many cases one 
INTERNATIONAL STAPLE does the work of ten 
smaller staples, stitches, or many feet of tape. 


You too can save money with one of our machines... 
care to let us show you how? 


>) INTERNATIONAL STAPLE 
am & MACHINE COMPANY 
HERRIN 34, ILL. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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feneral Session Headliners Kor 


CHICAGO CONVENTION 


EN American foremen unpack 

their bags at Chicago’s Hotel 
Sherman in late September, we hope 
they will also “unpack” their minds. 

And three days later, when they 
repack again to depart from the NAF 
annual convention, we are sure they 
will have to leave behind some acquisi- 
tions to make room for what their 
headliners—Randall, Woodhead, and 
Carothers—are going to give them. 

There are few such conventions in 
our recollection when American super- 
visors have been more fortunate in the 
selection of their main speakers. In 
them we find leadership in two of our 
most important industries—steel and 
aircraft—and a _ recognized leader 
among university men in the area of 
economics. 

You’ll want to know something of 
their background. This article will 
give it to you in a very limited sort 
of way. After you’ve heard them, you 
may again wish to refresh your knowl- 
edge of their biographies so that what 
they have said will be indelibly asso- 
ciated with what they do. 

One of the steel industry’s most dy- 
namic leaders is Clarence B. Randall, 
president of the Inland Steel Com- 





Dr. Neil Carothers, Dean Emeritus of Coi- 


lege of Business Administration, Lehigh 


University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
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Clarence B. Randall, president, Inland Steel 
Company, Chicago. 


pany, Chicago. Many readers know 
something of his background and 
thinking from the presentation in 


MANAGE Magazine of October, 1949. 


Mr. Randall received his B.A. at 
Harvard in 1912, and honorary degrees 
from Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology (1947) and Northeastern 
University (1948). Originally he prac- 
ticed law at Ishpeming, Michigan. He 
has been with Inland Steel since 1925. 
His many club affiliations, trusteeships, 
educational, civic and other activities 
would constitute a lengthy list. Yet, 
wherever his name is associated with 
any organization, it means his interest 
is active and participating. 


In addition to his expertness in steel 
operations at Inland, he has had much 
to do with that Company’s labor rela- 
tions and the inauguration of programs 
for developing executives. 


There are few men, perhaps, who 
know as much about the foreign steel 
situation. Starting with his appoint- 
ment as steel consultant for the ECA 
in 1948, he has been in close touch 
with the industry abroad and had a 
great deal to do with its restoration 
in France, Germany, Belgium, Luxem- 


bourg, and England. 

Perhaps we could sum up by saying 
that he administers the intricate oper- 
ations of what is in reality a giant in- 
dustrial concern—spreading from ore 
and coal mines, lake freighters, and 
steel mills, down to consumer products 
such as rural mail boxes, and yet he 
has the talent, and makes the time, to 
deal with the abstractions which are 
so important these days in industrial 
operations. These include the human 
relations within the company and out- 
side, with workers, stockholders, mem- 
bers of plant communities, and labor 
leaders. 

He also takes an active part in na- 
tional affairs, education and even 
world situations as evidenced by his 
ECA work and his study and discus- 
sion of the Schuman Plan to pool 
eEuropean steel and coal resources. 


aw the past quarter century, Brit- 

ish-born Harry Woodhead has been 

one of the most successful among top 

executives in promoting among his 

staff the concepts of unity in manage- 
(Turn to Page 23) 





Harry Woodhead, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Douglas Aircraft Company, 
Inc., Tulsa. 
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a emphasis has been given to 
the recording and accounting of in- 
ventories by the present accelerated 
defense production. In addition, pro- 
duction planning now is of the utmost 
importance due to the requirements of 
the Control Materials Plan and recent 
OPS regulations. 

Pricing, calculating and determining 
stock balances, and the preparation of 
accounting reports under these ever- 
changing conditions require that in- 
ventory and material control records be 
produced rapidly and accurately. If a 
business is to operate at a profit, cur- 
rent inventory and material control is 
vital because inventory discrepancies 
and material shortages constitute hid- 
den losses. The over or under stocking 
of material and an inventory deficit 
can rapidly consume the profits of any 
business organization. Overstocking 
creates losses due to deterioration and 
obsolescence. Insufficient stocks cause 
losses through inability to meet today’s 
rapidly fluctuating demands. 


Objectives 


There are two essential objectives of 
inventory control and material account- 
ing. The first is control of physical 
movement and is usually accomplished 
by maintaining an individual stock 
record for each item of material. By 
keeping stocks at a level sufficient to 
meet the demand, but not in excess of 
requirements, and by revealing dis- 
crepancies between stock records and 
physical count of inventories, adjust- 
ments may be made and adequate pre- 
ventive controls established. The sec- 
ond objective is the control of invest- 
ment, and is accomplished by the 
recording and pricing of each item of 
material received and issued, and the 
summary distribution of the cost of ma- 
terial issued to the accounts affected. 


Both of these basic objectives are be- 
ing achieved successfully by business 
organizations of all types and sizes 
through the application of IBM Ac- 
counting to the job. Details of the pro- 
cedure are established individually to 
fit the particular requirements of the 
organizations they are designed to 
serve, but all are based on the conver- 
sion of source information into punched 
hole form and subsequent mechanical 
classifying and summarizing of the 
transactions by means of an IBM Ac- 
counting Machine. 


Procedure 


For manufacturing organizations fab- 
ricating standard stock items, and for 
many merchandising and wholesale cr- 
ganizations, a perpetual inventory 
method has been developed in which 
each stock movement, unit by unit, is 
recorded prior to the actual physical 
movement. A unit control file of pre- 
punched IBM Cards is established to 
record the initial physical inventory. 
Each card represents a shipping unit of 
an item actually in stock. Cards are 
added to the file when units are re- 
ceived and removed from the file when 
units are shipped. The increase and 
decrease in the number of units in 
stock is represented in accurate detail 
by the corresponding movements of 
the cards to and from the files. 

The file of punched cards is divided 
into sections for each item in stock. 
The different items are identified by a 
code number which is printed in large 
legible numbers across the top of a 
guide card. A description of the item 
also may be printed on this card. The 
inventory unit control item cards are 
filed in front of each guide card, one 
card for each item in stock. 

Each unit control card is identified 
by a code number and serial number 
which are printed across the left end 
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Typical IBM card which serves as the basic record for this phase of accounting. 
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IBM Accounting Machine. It prints the various records referred to in the article. 


of the card. The cards are filed ver- 
tically in sequence by code number 
and, within each code number, by serial 
number. These serial numbers are the 
basis for determining the quantity of 
each item received, shipped, and on 
hand. 

An inventory control master card is 
maintained for each item in stock. This 
card eliminates writing the description 
and other facts about the items since 
the master card is punched with all 
the constant and unchanging informa- 
tion. 

These master cards are used to me- 
chanically punch unit inventory con- 
trol cards (a process of punching a 
quantity of duplicate cards from one 
master card) to replenish the files. 

Other types of cards of different 
color are included in the file and are 
used as the minimum, danger, and out 
of stock signal cards. These are placed 
at predetermined intervals in the file 
and act as a signal to alert the buyer 
or production clerk when the stock is 
low so that replacements may be or- 
dered. 

Other kinds of manufacturing organ- 
izations utilize a different procedure in 
which one IBM Card is created for 
every transaction affecting the inven- 
tory. Increases in stock, either from 
production or from purchases, are re- 
corded by first transcribing the in- 
formation from source documents into 
IBM Cards by means of a card punch. 
Automatic feeding of cards and the 
mechanical duplication of repetitive in- 
formation make this a fast, accurate 
operation. The accuracy of the punched 
information is verified by means of a 
similar machine, the Card Verifier, be- 
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fore it is used for accounting purposes. 
Often, IBM Cards are designed as the 
source documents themselves, such as 
material requisitions. 

The detailed transaction cards are 
listed daily on the Accounting Machine 
to prepare a register which establishes 
control and provides a complete audit 
medium. By means of the Sorting Ma- 
chine, transaction cards are arranged 
mechanically in stock number sequence 
and placed in the Inventory File. The 
accounting machine adds and subtracts 
the different daily transaction cards, 
and at the same time, a new summary 
balance forward card is prepared en- 
tirely mechanically by means of the 
Summary Punch. 

From the current detail transaction 
cards, balance forward cards and mini- 
mum inventory cards, stock status and 
accounting reports are prepared. The 
Accounting Machine reads the cards, 
positions the forms, lists the desired 
information, adds receipts, subtracts 
disbursements, develops new balances, 
and prints totals, all at high speed. 
The machine method of summarizing 
information developed by the Account- 
ing Machine in punched hole form, 
completely mechanizes the forwarding 
of stock balancing figures and the ac- 
cumulating of period-to-date totals. 


Stock Status Reports... 
Analysis of Inventory Activity 


The Stock Status Report offers a 
comprehensive picture of balance on 
hand,. current activity, and replenish- 
ment requirements based on activity. 
It simplifies the checking of inventories 
and assures accurate cycle checking, 


often eliminating the necessity of costly 
closings for the purpose of taking 
physical inventories. These reports pro- 
vide complete information for the con- 
trol of inventory by warehouse and 
location, enabling management to cor- 
rect inventory’ shortages, inefficient 
operation, excess handling costs, and 
facilitate the transfer of surplus ma- 
terials. 

Another report which may be pre- 
pared quickly and completely is the 
Analysis of Inventory Activity. These 
analyses by date of last movement pro- 
vide information on potential inventory 
write-offs arising from obsolescence. 
In addition, analyses showing frequency 
of activity and quantities with- 
drawn may be used as a guide to im- 
prove warehouse arrangements. Pe- 
riodic Stock Status Reports may be 
implemented by individual ledger cards 
which can be posted quickly and eco- 
nomically. By a duplicating process, 
using the Facsimile Posting Machine, 
the individual transactions listed on 
the daily registers, prepared by the ac- 
counting machine are transferred to 
the ledger cards. These ledger cards 
thus contain a complete record of all 
the daily transactions that appear in 
summarized form on the Stock Status 
Reports. 

The preparation of physical inven- 
tory cards also is mechanized by the 
automatic punching of descriptive in- 
formation from the Inventory Balance 
Cards. Physical counts are recorded on 
the inventory cards by a process of 
marking the counts in indicated posi- 
tions on the card. These pencil marks 
then are electronically converted into 
punched holes and the subsequent cal- 
culation of inventory valuation is per- 
formed automatically with the Calcu- 
lating Punch. The association of the 
physical inventory cards with the in- 
ventory balance cards permits an auto- 
matic reconciliation of stock record 
quantities with physical inventory 
counts. 

Often another by-product card is 
created automatically from the ma- 
terial cards punched for issues and is 
combined with labor distribution cards 
to complete the work-in-process file. 
When an order is completed, or when 
it is necessary to obtain a statement 
showing the details of the cost of work 
in process, this file of cards is run in 
the accounting machine to prepare a 
detailed cost statement for the accrued 
labor and material charges. 

This effective and fully mechanized 
method of meeting inventory and ma- 
terial accounting requirements is pro- 
viding more and more executives with 
the better facilities for intelligent plan- 
ning. 

eo 


A school teacher was forced to sep- 
arate two small boys at _ recess. 
“Tommy,” she said, “Why did you kick 
Jimmy in the stomach?” 

“I didn’t mean to,” bawled Tommy, 
“He turned around too quick.” 

—Universal Cyclops “Bulletin” 
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For Better Understanding and Le 


Kokomo foremen take students 
from other lands backstage in 
their homes and play 


“Walk together, talk together, O ye 
peoples of the earth; then and only 
then shall ye have peace.” . . . Sanskrit 
proverb used as the motto of the Amer- 
ican Field Service. 


N Sunday morning, June 24, three 
Kokomo families gathered for 
coffee on Bob Filipezak’s cool breeze- 
way. Like the families of many other 
Kokomo foremen, these three had lots 
to talk about, for they had just said 
good-bye to thirty-five teenagers from 
every corner of the world who had 
spent the preceding afternoon and 
night in the homes of Kokomo man- 
agement men. 
In the animated conversation that 
Sunday morning, these facts stood out: 
The foreign youngsters didn’t 
really seem foreign at all; in fact, 
without hearing them speak, one 
couldn’t distinguish them from 
thirty-five American teenagers. 
Educationally, these youngsters 
were far ahead of most American 
youngsters of the same age. They 
were fluent linguists, widely read, 
and academically superior. As they 
explained the school requirements 
of their various countries, it was 
apparent that American high 
school students have it a great deal 
easier. 


They were exceptionally well in- 
formed, familiar with our political 
problems as well as their own, 
cognizant of social and economic 
situations throughout the world, 
thought-provoking in their an- 
alyses of international difficulties. 


All of them had expressed a sin- 
cere wish to stay in the United 
States for further education. Many 
had already applied for admission 
and for scholarships to American 
colleges and _ universities, while 
most of the others planned to do 
so. A few would have liked to live 
in this country permanently. 


As Kokomo families discussed their 
foreign visitors, they realized what a 
great privilege it had been to receive 
them. 


American Field Service 
Sponsorship 


The visit came about through the 
American Field Service which provides 
scholarships for high school students 
from other countries to spend one year 
in American preparatory and high 
schools. At the end of the school year, 
the boys and girls go on a month’s trip 
to various points of interest throughout 
the United States before returning to 
their own homes. Each night they are 
the guests of a college or civic organ- 
ization. When the Kokomo Foremen’s 
Club learned that a bus-load of these 
youngsters would travel from the East 
to Colorado Springs, they invited them 
to spend a night as their guests. 





American Field Service scholarships 
are competitive and the winners must 
excel in intelligence, personality, char- 
acter, and leadership. It is hoped that 
as adults they will be thought-leaders 
in their respective homelands. In the 
words of one of the chaperones, “The 
purpose of the year in America is to 
promote understanding between na- 
tionalities and to form lasting friend- 
ships.” 

The boys and girls receive the ap- 
proval of the American embassies in 
their particular countries and are 
ckayed by our security agencies before 
receiving their visas. They live in 
school dormitories and private homes 
while in this country. 


Kokomo foremen voted to give the 
youngsters a typical Hoosier summer 
afternoon and evening. Thirty-five fam- 
ilies met them as they arrived at the 
Memorial Gymnasium at 2:30 Saturday 
afternoon. President Bob Schumacher 
of the Kokomo Foremen’s Club and 
Ed Timme of the Globe Management 
Club introduced each guest to his host 
family. Guests and families went home 
to change clothes and to get acquainted 
over a welcome coke or lemonade. 
Then most everyone went to the mu- 
nicipal pool for a swim, although a 
few preferred to sight-see or shop or 
visit the surrounding Hoosier farm- 
lands. 


After the swim, everyone showed up 
for a picnic in Highland Park. Many 
Kokomo families not connected with 
the Foremen’s Club brought their sup- 
pers to the park hoping to meet the 





Awaiting introductions to their host families in Kokomo's Memorial 
Gymnasium, the thirty-five teenagers from overseas listen to greetings 
from Kokomo Foremen's Club President Bob Schumacher. He extended 


New York. 


the good wishes of Mayor James A. Maguire who was out of town 
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at the time. Seated on the first row in light clothing are the tour's 
chaperones, Stephen Galatti, Jr. and Miss Sachye Mizuki, both of 
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d Lasting Friendship 


visitors, and they were well rewarded. 
The visitors displayed the happy com- 
bination of being full of fun and at the 
same time outstandingly courteous. 
They willingly answered endless ques- 
tions and had a good many of their 
own to ask in return. 


Picnic Spirit Universal? 

The picnic spirit must be universal 
because the visitors ate as much, 
laughed as gaily, and sang as loudly as 
their American counterparts. After 
supper, they put on an impromptu 
show. Each nationality group sang one 
or two typical folksongs and a few 
demonstrated native dances. They con- 
cluded with a multi-lingual presenta- 
tion of the familiar round, “Brother 
John,” in which each group sang in its 
own tongue. Kokomo youngsters re- 
sponded with “Kokomo Indiana” “Back 
Home Again in Indiana,” and their 
high school alma mater. The little show 
wouldn’t have gone very far on Broad- 
way but in Kokomo on June 23 it 
struck a note of true harmony with pic- 
nic embers for footlights and a park 
shelter for a stage. 

When the picnic broke up, each fam- 
ily entertained its guest informally. 
Some, with teenage members, had 
parties in their own homes to which 
other Kokomo youngsters were _ in- 
vited; others took their guests home 
for a quiet evening of television, rec- 
ords, and conversation. Several visited 
the regular Saturday night dance at 
Koky’s Korners, the local teen canteen. 

During the evening, two WIOU pro- 


(Turn to Page 24) 





Nearly all the quests and their host families gladly joined in the swim 
party at the Kokomo municipal pool. Left to right, Gunnel Lindquist of 
Sweden, Hans Ross of Norway, Karina Hagman of Kokomo (on the 
horse), Jack Adams of Kokomo, Hans d’Ailly of the Netherlands, and 


Ross Mathieson of New Zealand. 
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Barney Foley, veteran Greyhound 
bus driver, introduces Gerhard 
Rabien of Germany and Irmeli 
Mueller of Finland to Charles 
Small, president-elect of the 
Kokomo Foremen's Club and Ed 
Timme of the Globe Management 
Club. Barney is now piloting his 
fourth American Field Service 
Tour. He and his air-conditioned 
bus are donated by Greyhound 
every summer in the interest of 
world friendship. Popular ‘dutch 
uncle" to all his young charges, 
Barney says with fond conviction, 
"They're so much like our own." 
He ought to know—he has six of 
his own. 





Informal entertainment at coke parties in 
Kokomo homes completed the day's activi- 
ties for the visiting overseas students. Here, 
in the home of Reverend Jo M. Riley, five 
local teenagers gather around Marianne 
Van Vugt of the Netherlands. Left to right 
are Jean Jones, Judy Mason, Marianne, Bill 
Miller, David Flora, and, seated on the 
floor, Anne Somers. 





Kokomo foreman Ralph Kellum and his wife 
Doris welcome sixteen-year-old Daniele 
Nytrai of Paris to their home. At Kellum's 
left are Kay and Christy, the Kellum's teen- 
age daughter and son. Later in the eve- 
ning Kay and Christy invited their friends 
to a coke party to meet Daniele. 





Kokomo foremen, their families, and their overseas quests dig into 
great platters of ham, baked beans, potato salad, and hot dogs; popu- 
lar picnic fare in any language. Without hearing them speak, it's not 
possible to distinguish the foreign boys and girls from their Amercan 
counterparts. 
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STEEL 1 HIDING 





Management clubs in some instances 
and with approval of company execu- 
tives might consider organizing scrap 
drives which would not only be a pa- 
triotic activity but in instances might 
be arranged as a source of revenue for 
the club treasury. 


NVENTORIES of heavy iron and 
steel scrap at the nation’s steel 
plants and foundries are dangerously 
low. Supplies on hand are fluctuating 
between days and only a few weeks as 
compared with normal, safe-working 
inventories of about 60 days, accord- 
ing to Robert W. Wolcott, chairman of 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
Committee on Scrap Iron and Steel. 

More than 1% billion tons of steel 
are now in use in the United States. 
Normally millions of tons of this steel 
are discarded each year and find their 
way back to the mills as scrap. 

During World War II, however, be- 
tween 110,000,000 and 120,000,000 tons 
of steel were shipped overseas. Little 
of the amount which became scrap has 
been returned to this country. More- 
over, steel production in 1951 has been 
rolling along at an unprecedented rate 
of more than 104,000,000 tons a year— 
about 10,000,000 tons above peak World 
War II output. These factors have com- 
bined to temporarily disrupt the scrap 
cycle—steel from mill to product and 
back to mill again. 

This cycle must be restored quickly, 
not only to maintain production now 
but also to build up depleted inven- 
tories to carry mills through the com- 
ing winter months when seasonal col- 
lections normally fall off. 

Administrative officials in business, 
industry, agriculture and other places 
can aid defense and provide a public 
service by conducting an emergency 
inspection of plants and properties and 
channel idle, obsolete machinery and 
equipment to the nearest scrap dealer. 

Here is a sample of what happened 
during World War II when industries 
which would not normally be thought 
of as producing a big volume of scrap 
really got to work on the job. The 
Eastman - Kodak Company normally 
would not have been considered a 
prime producer of scrap. During one 
of its scrap drives, however, Eastman 
found 88 carloads of dormant scrap 
around its plants within a 3-month 
period. Ever since that experience, the 
Eastman Company has had an alert 
procedure of removing obsolete equip- 
ment from inventory on a regular 
basis. 
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On a round of golf recently, Mr. 
Wolcott’s attention was distracted from 
his game by an idle power driven 
mower that appeared to have seen a 
better day. Investigation revealed that 
it was useless. The manager of the 
club declared it obsolete and called the 
nearest scrap dealer to take it away. 
A ton of scrap was on its way to hun- 
gry openhearth steel-making furnaces. 

Countless other tons of dormant 
iron and steel scrap are available in 
various areas of the United States. 
Their presence is urgently required at 
the nation’s steel mills if production is 
to be maintained to help meet the 
greatest combination of military-civil- 
ian requirements any country’s steel 
industry has ever faced. 


What Is Heavy Industrial Scrap? 


Almost anything made of steel, from 
ships to wire, can be processed into 
usable steel scrap. Salvaged steel of this 
kind, in the ordinary cycle of use and 
replacement, finds its way to scrap 


dealers. There it is sorted into grades 
and put into condition for use in the 
steel industry. 

A large amount of scrap, however, 
is also produced within the steel in- 
dustry itself. This “home” scrap re- 
sults from processing steps that turn 
steel ingots into finished steel products. 
Last year, approximately 25 per cent 
of the weight of ingot steel became 
“home” scrap in the manufacture of 
semifinished and finished steel. Most of 
this scrap, in the form of ingot, billet, 
bloom, bar and other croppings, was of 
the heavy industrial steel variety. This 
material was quickly returned to the 
furnaces to complete the “home” scrap 
cycle. 

Scrap bought outside the industry, 
like the 29,500,000 tons purchased in 
1950 by steel plants and foundries, is 
called “purchased” or “market” scrap. 
It is in “purchased” scrap that the 
cycle has been broken with serious re- 
sults, That scrap is not finding its way 
back to steel mills in sufficient quan- 
tities to maintain peak production. 


OLD WHEELS ARE USEFUL TO DEFENSE—Steel plant and foundry inventories of iron and 
steel scrap are dangerously low at present. Administrative officials in industrial plants can help 
maintain steel production at current record levels and aid defense by canvassing their plants 
for idle, obsolete machinery and equipment; write it off inventory and assure that dormant 
scrap, like that shown above, moves quickly into normal scrap collection channels. 
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To build up adequate supplies of 
purchased scrap, production scrap from 
steel consumers and dormant scrap 
from everywhere must be brought to 
scrap dealers. Dormant heavy scrap is 
defined as obsolete machinery, tools, 
jigs, dies, fixtures and other equipment 
for which there is no immediate or fu- 
ture use except as raw materials for 
steel mills and foundries. It includes 
also items that are broken, worn be- 
yond repair, abandoned, dismantled or 
in need of replacement parts that can 
no longer be obtained. 

Production scrap may be defined as 
the leftovers derived in the process of 
manufacturing articles from steel. 


Where to Find Heavy 
Industrial Scrap 


More than 1% billion tons of steel 
are now in use in the United States. 
Every year millions of tons of this steel 
are discarded and find their way back 
to the mills. This indicates that there 
will be large supplies of steel scrap 
available for many years to come. 
Moreover, additional tonnages of steel 
scrap are available in other areas of 
the world—tonnages which can be ob- 
tained generally on a first-come first- 
served basis. 

Here are some of the many sources 
of heavy industrial scrap, both in this 
country and in other lands. Adminis- 
trative officials in all these fields are 
requested to start dormant scrap mov- 
ing to the nearest scrap dealer. 

Steel companies and foundries them- 
selves are large scrap sources. Collec- 
tion of production and dormant scrap 
is already underway in these places 
and a plant of one company has already 
turned up more than 7,000 tons of scrap 
in the form of machinery no longer 
needed. 


Factories are one of the country’s 
most constant sources of supply. Con- 
siderable tonnages of scrap are gen- 
erated in processing both military and 
consumer goods. Replacement of old 
equipment with new and modern ma- 
chinery provides obsolete tools. These 
should be sold as scrap. All of the 
nation’s factories are urged to appoint 
scrap salvage officials who can expedite 
the flow of production scrap and ob- 
solete equipment to the nearest scrap 
dealer. 

Railroads have historically been a 
prolific source of heavy steel scrap. Ap- 
proximately 400,000 miles of railroad 
track are now in use in the United 
States, representing some 70,000,000 net 
tons of rails. Part of this tonnage must 
be replaced each year. Rolling stock 
also wears out and must be renewed. 
Damaged or obsolete railroad cars make 
excellent steelmaking scrap. Moreover, 
many obsolete steam locomotives which 
will never again be used provide a 
potential, immediate source of supply 
as diesel locomotives are pressed into 
service. 
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GET PRODUCTION SCRAP TO MARKET—Millions of tons of iron and steel go to scrap 


each year in the nation's metalworking plants during the manufacture of various products. 


Automobile graveyards are also a 
substantial historical source of steel 
scrap. Each year thousands of worn 
out trucks and automobiles are sold to 
scrap dealers. Motor blocks, gears, 
axles and drive shafts make good heavy 
melting scrap. Auto wreckers should 
remove all salable parts and see that 
the remaining scrap moves immediately 
to dealers. Wreckers should dismantle 
cars in this fashion as often as possible. 

Farms have always been a good 
source of scrap and during World War 
II, when drives were conducted, agri- 
cultural areas yielded large tonnages 
that helped win the conflict. Farmers 
are being asked to collect all worn out 
machinery, tools and other obsolete 
equipment and to take it to a scrap 
dealer in the nearest town or call a 
dealer to pick it up. It is estimated 
that the 6,000,000 farms in the United 
States offer some 1,500,000 tons of 


heavy scrap—about 500 pounds per 
farm. 

Federal, State and ‘Local govern- 
ments are also substantial sources of 
scrap. Condemned bridges, buildings 
and other steel structures, damaged 
fences, worn out tools, road machinery 
and other equipment should be col- 
lected and channeled to scrap dealers 
as soon as possible. 

Government owned surplus equip- 
ment, in the hands of the Armed Serv- 
ices, both here and overseas, is also a 
notable source of steel scrap which can 
readily be tapped. Large tonnages of 
steel in the form of damaged or ob- 
solete ships, tanks, guns and many. 
other items can be made available with- 
out interfering with national defense. 

Foreign countries hold sizable quan- 
tities of heavy scrap. At present, rep- 
resentatives of industry are in various 


(Turn to Page 24) 
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HOW MONEY SUPPLY AFFECTS PRICES 


by Frank A. Brady, Jr.* 





HE dotted line in this chart shows the changes in the 
amount of money in circulation since 1920. 

The thin solid line shows the dollar value (the price tag) 
of total production: this is called by government 
economists the Gross National Product. 

The heavy solid line is the total tonnage of physical 
production. (It does not include services.) 

The purpose of this chart is to illustrate an economic 
truth: the total selling price of any stock of goods 
tends to equal the amount of money seeking ex- 
change. 

II 
OW, normally these three lines could be expected to 
rise and fall together, as they did between 1920 and 
1940, during which time the money supply (currency 
plus bank credit) was controlled pretty much by the 
current needs of business. 

When the lines move together, there is not much change 

in the selling price of individual items. 
III 
UT starting with 1940, the money supply was no 


longer controlled by the current needs of business 
but by the war-time needs of government. 


As you can see, while physical production increased only 
by 44, the price tag on production almost trebled. 

This illustrates another economic truth: if there is an 
increase in the money supply without a correspond- 
ing increase in things to spend it on, inflation is 
bound to occur. 

As a matter of fact, prices would have gone up much 
more if the people had not patriotically put a lot 
of it into savings bonds and savings banks. 


IV 


UT these savings only put off the evil hour: as soon 
as the shooting stopped, the people wanted to buy 
those things they had waited for so long. 

And even though the money supply began to drop a 
little, prices soared upward because the money that 
had been in savings was now in the market place 
seeking goods. 

As you can see, the old relationship between value of 
production and volume of production has disap- 
peared, and the value line has assumed (perhaps 
permanently) a position above the physical pro- 
duction line. 

This would mean that there is little or no hope of price 
reductions for many years to come. 





e 





*Research Director of the American Economic Foundation... No. 24 in MANAGE Series of Economic Treatises. 
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loratio Alger’ Credits American System 


A penniless Danish lad when he arrived in America seven- 
teen years ago, Magnus today leads the harmonica industry 


A 1951 Horatio Alger Award was pre- 

sented in New York recently by 
the American Schools and Colleges As- 
sociation to Finn Haakon Magnus, 43- 
year-old Newark, N. J., inventor and 
industrialist. Magnus arrived in this 
country 25 years ago with $25 in his 
pocket and fought his way up to the 
leadership of the multi-million dollar 
American plastic harmonica industry 
which he founded. 


The awards, which are made on the 
basis of ballots cast by more than 3,000 
campus leaders in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the nation, are 
given annually to outstanding figures 
in commerce and industry who have 
achieved financial success after starting 
from the bottom—in the tradition of 
the American folk-hero, Horatio Alger. 

Former winners of the Horatio Alger 
Award include: Bernard M. Baruch; 
Charles Luckman, former president of 
Lever Brothers; Mobilizer Charles E. 
Wilson; and Vincent Riggio, president 
of the American Tobacéo Company. 

Presenting Magnus with the Horatio 
Alger Award Medal, Kenneth J. Beebe, 
president of the American Schools and 
Colleges Associations, said: “You are 


Finn H. Magnus, winner of a 1951 
Horatio Alger Award, displays some of 
his mass-produced musical instruments. 


Fae * 
me o** 
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entitled to an enduring place in the his- 
tory of American business. You symbo- 
lize the American tradition of over- 
coming handicaps and achieving suc- 
cess through industry, sacrifice, and 
ethics.” 


Magnus sky-rocketed to fame when 
he broke the foreign monopoly on the 
rich harmonica market (19,000,000 
mouth organs were imported in 1939 
alone) with the invention of the first 
all-plastic harmonica in 1944. His sub- 
sequent inventions, which are now also 
in production at his Newark, N. J. 
plant, include: the first all-plastic chro- 
matic harmonica; the first all-plastic 
accordion; the first all-plastic concer- 
tina; and the first all-plastic keymonica 
(a unique combination of harmonica, 
clarinet and button accordion). 


Recently Magnus added a portable 
electric organ that weighs four pounds 
yet sounds like the real thing, and a 
miniature bagpipe that can be mas- 
tered in minutes instead of years, to 
his imposing list of “firsts.” 


By mass-producing these instruments 
at low-cost, Magnus, who has been 
called the Henry Ford of the plastic 
musical instrument business, has 


brought the enjoyment of playing 
music, not just listening to it, to mil- 
lions here and abroad who otherwise 
never could have afforded it. 


Magnus left his office job in Denmark 
when he was 17 because, he says, “So- 
cialism there stifled enterprise. I 
wanted to come to a land where there 
is opportunity for anybody who is will- 
ing to work hard and give more than 
he gets.” 


When he arrived in New York in 
1925, he was virtually penniless. Like 
Horatio Alger, he took jobs as steve- 
dore, dishwasher, elevator operator, 
and factory clerk while he saved his 
money and continued his education at 
night. He learned about the plastics 
that were to make him famous at the 
Button Corporation of America where 
he rose from night machine operator 
to general manager in 9 years. 


The turning point of his career came 
in 1941 when he went shopping for a 
harmonica and was told that none were 
available because the bulk of har- 
monicas were imported from Germany 
and Japan, and we were at war with 
those countries. He learned that there 


(Turn to Page 23) 
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“C*EVEN million is a lot of anything— 
it certainly is a lot of washers.” 
In these words Fred Maytag, presi- 
dent of The Maytag Company, set the 
stage for a day-long celebration at 
Newton, Iowa in honor of production 
of the 7,000,000th Maytag washer. The 
celebration featured an Open House at 
the Company’s automatic washer plant 
where the historic machine was pro- 
duced. The event was sponsored by the 
Maytag Management Club and _ at- 
tracted some 10,000 visitors, industrial 
leaders and political dignitaries. 


A special guest at the affair was Iowa 
Governor William S. Beardsley who 
was accompanied to the meeting by a 
bevy of other top state officials. Gov- 
ernor Beardsley spoke at a noon lunch- 
eon in his honor. Others on the pro- 
gram included NAF Executive Vice 
President James E. Bathurst and May- 
tag Management Club President E. G. 
Stephenson. 


The day’s ceremony started off with 
the dedication of a flag pole marking 
formal completion of the new, ultra 


modern Maytag factory where auto- 
matic washers are produced. The flag 
for the ceremony was provided by the 
Management Club. 


Final assembly of the 7,000,000th 
washer was signalized by setting off 
of aerial bombs, release of balloons 
and sounding of the city’s fire siren. 
The plant had been decorated with 
thousands of balloons, pennants and 
flags and special historical depart- 
mental and organizational displays 
were set up in one section of the fac- 
tory. Visitors were presented with 
souvenirs and treated to refreshments. 
A Maytag automatic washer was given 
away as an attendance prize. 


The Management Club sponsored a 
similar Open House in October 1949 at 
Plant 1, Newton, where conventional 
washers are made, when the 6,000,000th 
Maytag rolled off the line. 


Company officials praised the Man- 
agement Club in glowing terms for the 
splendid way in which the members 
planned and carried out the celebra- 
tion. —D. Combs. 








Some 350 industrial, political and civic leaders attended a banquet at 
Hotel Maytag in Newton honoring lowa Governor William S. Beard- 
sley held in connection with the 7,000,000th washer celebration spon- 





During impressive flag-pole dedication ceremony at the Maytag Plant 
2 Open House celebration. The National Guard unit headed by Cap- 
tain Glenn Minear, active member of the Maytag Management Club, 
conducted military rites and the flag, donated by the Maytag Man- 
agement Club, was raised by Captain Bob Campbell, a former Plant 
2 supervisor and Club member recalled to service. Captain Campbell 
was assisted by other former Maytag employes home on leave from 
the service. Plant 2 workers were dismissed for the ceremony. 
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sored by the Maytag Management Club. The group included officers 
of the lowa Manufacturers’ Association, representatives of other NAF 
clubs in lowa and Newton industrial and civic leaders. 





President Fred Maytag (center) congratulates Phil Cobbs, manager 
of the Maytag Plant 2, on the production achievement which brought 
about production of the 7,000,000th Maytag washer. Mr. Maytag 
credits the fine spirit of cooperation of everyone on the Maytag 
team for making the accomplishment possible. At left is George E. 
Umbreit, Maytag executive vice president and treasurer, and partly 
visible behind Mr. Cobbs is E. G. Stephenson, president of the Maytag 
Management Club. 
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Three Years of Nursing 


iy is with mixed feelings that your 
editor turns MANAGE over into the 
hands of others. 


The care and feeding of a new-born 
magazine is fully as complex as is the 
rearing of a new-born child. And, very 
much like the care of a baby, most 
everybody feels they know best how 
to do it. 

Most everyone agrees, however, that 
in rearing a baby it is important that 
it receive the most intimate and un- 
divided attention of its mother. Unfor- 
tunately, we have many situations to- 
day where, perhaps due to economic 
impatience or economic necessity, a 
mother decides it is necessary to do 
other work and leave the child’s care 
part time in the hands of others who 
can be hired for a nominal amount to 
assist. 

It has appeared to your editor that 
the up-bringing of MANAGE has been 
sufficiently important to require his 
undivided attention. Its importance has 
been recognized in the allocating of 
the Association’s budget. And any di- 
version of its editor’s time into other 
areas, however important, would 
doubtless have been fatal. 


The editorial recognition now ac- 
corded to our three-year-old is a source 
of considerable satisfaction—to the 
hand which has mothered it at least. 
This is not altogether a prejudicial at- 
titude of typical parental regard. 


Many concepts of what MANAGE 
should contain and how it should be 
“dressed” have been offered. Some have 
felt it should mostly be a digest of 
the best available materially originally 
published elsewhere, for example. It’s 
hard to say how it would have prog- 
ressed “if” it had been “bottle fed,” 
for example, instead of “breast fed.” 
We only regard it as we find it in the 
light of what has been done in its 
nurturing. 


For example, articles printed in 
MANAGE, starting with an actual 
tabulation of material published since 
the first of this year are being repub- 
lished by others to an extent which 
reaches outside readers in greater num- 
bers monthly than its own readership 
of 45,000. Up to mid-year, some quarter 
of a million readers have been reached 
by such material re-published (with 
credit) in other media. This is a recog- 
nition of which we are pardonably 
proud. 


This is not a suitable place to view 
its financial progress. However, that 
will bear the most careful scrutiny. 
Without any promotional fund what- 
ever, it can be said that each year it 
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has gained substantially in its effort 
to walk on its own feet. 


These thoughts are offered in the 
hope that the Association members 
themselves will focus their attention 
more thoughtfully upon the “baby’s” 
future—perhaps participate a little 
more in its up-bringing in the days 
ahead. 

We are quite sure, for example, that 
your new editor will be most appreci- 
ative if the members of the Association 
and of its Board will contribute some- 
thing—for publication. In these early 
years, the “food” on which it has been 
fed, with a few exceptions, has had to 
be “imported.” While we believe that 
“food” has been of the highest quality, 
it has required much of your editor’s 
time to arrange for it. Yet, this has 
not been aS conducive to the develop- 
ment of a proper paternal regard on 
the part of those who have some say 
in the determination of its future. It is 
hoped that this deficiency can somehow 
be overcome. 


To those within the “family”— 
especially field editors who have done 
splendidly sending in activities news— 
and the great many outside who have 
given positive help in features and de- 
partmental material in its baby days, 
your editor takes this opportunity to 
say, quite simply, “Thanks — very 
much.” 


To your new editor: “Our very best 
wishes for the future progress of the 
child.” 


To the NAF: “Your organization has 
a great opportunity to serve the prog- 
ress of management men themselves 
and of the finest productive system the 
world has ever known. The concepts 
which you hold high for others to hail 
and adopt are of a character which 
can help mightily in that progress. 
Yet, these concepts must be sold to 
others. Few people buy that type of 
product without persuasion. To make 
that persuasion effective, strive for 
“sincerity by example”—strive hard to 
make it plain that you yourselves have 
adopted those principles and concepts 
you ask others to adopt. If you believe 
in your product, use it yourself in 
every possible way. It will lend that 
important intangible “sincerity” in your 
efforts to persuade others to do like- 
wise. 


Strive for “horizontal” teamwork 
among yourselves. Our good friend 
“Bill” White of Blaw-Knox once 
promised us a story about that. We 
hope he can put it into words one of 
these days for MANAGE readers. If he 
can do it well, it could have an import- 


ant plus effect upon the future “profit 
and loss statement” of the NAF, itself. 


Trojan Horse Again? 


pyerory has reported the event of 

the colossal hollow figure of a horse 
and how it was rolled within the walls 
of Troy as the result of successful 
stratagem. Then, at night when things 
had quieted down, warriors came out 
of their hiding place within the horse 
and threw open the city’s gates to their 
fighting brothers. 

Subterfuge had there its classic ex- 
ample. And history has an obnoxious 
habit of repeating itself. There have 
been countless “Trojan Horses’; some 
even have been instrumental in the 
downfall of governments and nations. 
Yet still the art of subterfuge is at- 
tempted. 

Last week, a free press reported in 
headlines: “Administration would li- 
cense all business.” Here was a bold 
admission by Michael DiSalle, U. S. 
price czar, that the administration 
would seek Congressional legislation 
to require licensing of all businesses. 

Here is a “Trojan Horse” that has an 
almost unprecedented importance to 
both employees and management. For 
it can’t be denied that were we to per- 
mit a business licensing provision, os- 
tensibly to police price control, federal 
bureaucrats would be given the whip- 
hand; a legal right to permit business 
to continue operations and its payrolls, 
or, at its “pleasure” force a concern 
to close its doors. 

On the surface, like the Grecian sub- 
terfuge, the proposals appears harm- 
less. But like that horse, it has hidden 
dangers in the form of enforceable 
bureaucratic controls to tighten further 
the noose about the neck of private 
economic enterprise and _ individual 
freedom. 


Club Annual Report 


}  pongnguabstated the 1950 annual report of 
the Syracuse Management Club 
came to our attention. We were very 
much impressed with its content and 
icidentally with the importance of 
rendering such reports. 
Included in its content were these 
subjects with a section devoted to each: 
Club Roster and Attendance for 
1950 
Chronological Listing of Year’s 
Activities 
Sponsoring Companies 
Officers, Chairmen, Committees 
NAF Principles—Code of Ethics 
Summary of Amendments “In 
Process” 
Reports of Officers and Committee 
Chairmen, 
N.A.F. Area Institute (2/20/50- 
-2/24/50)—Nature of Activity— 
. 


“You think so much of golf that you don’t 
even remember the day we were married.” 

“Of course I do. It was the day I sank 
that 30-foot putt.” 
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“Carborundum” and “Aloxite” are registered trademarks which indicate manufacture by 
The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, New York 





mnYou Buy CARBORUNDUM 


Brand Products 


CARBORUNDUM makes all abrasive 
products to assure you of the right 
product and the best method for 
your job. In this way, abrasives by 
CARBORUNDUM are made with your 
job requirements in mind. You have 
but to call upon the experienced 
counsel of CARBORUNDUM salesmen 
or distributors. From a complete 
variety of high quality abrasive prod- 
ucts they will suggest—impartially — 
those best suited to your job. 






















You pay no more. You cut costs. 
You obtain a standard of excellence 
that only products by CARBORUNDUM 
can give you. For proof, call in your 
CARBORUNDUM fepresentative, or 
write Dept. M 80-31. 
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Charles A. McKeand 





Do We Win, Then Lose—Again? 


S this is written, messages are be- 
ing exchanged over meetings to 
bring about a cease fire status in the 
Korean front. History shows that once 
a cease fire agreement is negotiated 
shooting seldom starts again. Of course, 
anything unusual can happen when 
you deal with Communists. 


The cease fire undoubtedly means a 
slackening in the tempo of defense 
planning although it is inconceivable 
that we will let down our guard and 
drift, in view of all that has transpired 
in recent years, at the instigation of 
those who pull the strings behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

It will be difficult to keep up civilian 
enthusiasm for any sacrifice in the way 
of either things or high taxes. Already 
the storm of protest over controls has 
rolled to the point that administration 
leaders in Congress were able to stave 
off complete abrogation of all controls 
by merely extending the present de- 
fense act for 30 days with the proviso 
there would be no roll-back on prices. 

Already the control on wages has 
proved to be a fallacy, and the so- 
called 10 percent ceiling has been punc- 
tured by many so called “special cases.” 
For the supervisor, the months ahead 
will prove trying because employee 
thinking will be affected by the public 
conflict over whether we shall continue 
a high degree of defense preparation, 
whether we shall relax, whether the 
manufacturers of consumer goods shall 
begin to increase production, and the 
uncertainties over materials—all of this 
confusion will affect each individual 
employee in relation to his job. The 
supervisor will have to be “on his toes” 
to maintain amicable relations and get 
the work out. 


Lucas Committee Looks 
At Wage Controls 


REPORT of a subcommittee of the 
House Labor Committee, headed 
by Representative Lucas, will play an 
important part in any rewriting of 
wage and salary stabilization regula- 
tions, if there are to be such, at the 
conclusion of the 30 days extension of 
the present National Defense Act. The 
Lucas committee proposes amendments 
to the Act with a fair chance of adop- 
tion by the House, which would strip 
the Wage Stabilization Board of its 
power to handle labor disputes and 
limit it to adopting and interpreting 
wage and salary stabilization. 
It would also prohibit strikes to com- 
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pel the violation of stabilization rules. 
Independent unions would be repre- 
sented on the Board. Such an amend- 
ment, if passed, would undoubtedly 
bring about a second “walk out” of 
organized labor representatives on 
Government agencies. This has already 
been threatened by Emil Rieve, presi- 
dent of TWU-CIO. 


Tough Going On New Wages 


HERE have been some recent in- 
stances where large unions and 
large companies have reached agree- 
ments on wage increases. Right now, 
however, there seems to be a tendency 
for a stiffened attitude on the part of 
employers. If controls die at the end 
of the temporary extension period, 
unions may go all out with a prairie 
fire of strikes in their effort to scare the 
public and pressure congress by de- 
mands for repassing control regulations. 


Be Careful What Is Written 
Into Contracts 


HE National Labor Relations Board 
in a recent decision has decided 
that both employers and unions should 
exercise more care in drafting agree- 
ments. In the case of Jacobs Manufac- 
turing Company, the employer and the 
union during the negotiations of a two- 
year contract in 1948 made certain 
modifications in the company’s group 
insurance program, although the com- 
pany rejected a union proposal that it 
assume the entire cost. A pension pro- 
gram was not discussed. The final con- 
tract made no mention of the insurance 
program or reference to pensions. 

In 1949 the union requested negotia- 
tions, based on a reopening clause, per- 
mitting discussion of wage rates. In its 
notification it said it would not only 
bargain on rates for pension plan but 
the full payment by the company of 
the insurance program then in effect. 
The employer maintained that the pro- 
visions of the contract permitted dis- 
cussion of wage rates only, and that 
other items were not subject to nego- 
tiations. The Union filed charges 
against the company on refusal to bar- 
gain. The main issue in this was 
whether the employer was required to 
bargain on all issues when a two-year 
contract was reopened after one year 
in accordance with the terms of a wage 
reopening clause. The Board held that 
the employer must bargain on all is- 
sues. The Board did say that its decision 
did not prevent an employer and a 


union from foreclosing discussion on 
any issues during the life of a con- 
tract, but it should be definitely agreed 
to within the contract. This decision 
may have some far reaching effects 
on future negotiations. 


Is the Gage Down Between 
Lewis and Reuther? 


N our last article we referred to the 
invitation to John L. Lewis to ad- 
dress the Ford Local 600 UAW. John 
L. Lewis has now addressed the group. 
It is estimated he drew a crowd in 
excess of 25,000. Reuther’s group in the 
UAW say that the door prizes drew the 
crowd, but that did not prevent them 
from standing by to watch Lewis wig- 
gle his eyebrows. 

Lewis is a crafty organizer and cam- 
paigner. He will not try a frontier at- 
tack but he will quietly try to gain 
strength and have a hand in the elec- 
tions for local officials next winter. 
Lewis made a fighting speech, devoting 
much of his time to deriding Walter 
Reuther and his boys, and volunteered 


. $10 million to a common labor defense 


fund if forty CIO and AFL Unions will 
put in one million apiece. This will be 
interesting to watch. 

John L. Lewis’s District 50 recently 
moved in another direction, when they 
opened negotiations with the Motion 
Picture Salesmen’s Organization who 
have operated with an independent 
union known as the Colosseum of Mo- 
tion Picture Salesmen. Actual negotia- 
tions are underway. 





The chief decay in any nation’s strength 
is the loss of morals in governmental bodies.— 
Radio’s Henry J. Taylor. 





—PORTRAITS from a 
SUPERVISOR’S ALBUM 


by Eldon Frye 





The brand new foreman explains 
his operation to a couple of shots 
from the general office. 
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Editea By Dr. William Levy 


Be strong! 

We are not here to play—to dream, to 
drift, 

We have hard work to do, and loads 
to lift, 


Shun not the struggle—face it; ’tis 
God’s gift. 


—M. D. Babcock. 


Let’s Look Into The Right End 
Of The Telescope 


ig has always been the intent of this 

column to present a variety of sub- 
jects which have a bearing on the in- 
dustrial management man and his 
relationships with the employees he di- 
rects as well as the successful operation 
of the local management clubs. One of 
the questions with which we are faced 
nationally and you are faced locally, is 
the answer to the question, “Why should 
a local club affiliate with the NAF?” It 
is a fair question and we need an an- 
swer that is brief, simple and yet very 
meaningful. I hope to give you that 
answer if you will read and think 
through what follows. 

Before I start, however, I want to 
make one point clear. I don’t think I 
am any smarter or better qualified than 
the next fellow. I think I am one of 
the luckiest men in the country because 
I have had the chance to meet day after 
day for six years with the finest group 
there is, American management. I be- 
lieve with all my heart that I am part 
of one of the greatest forces for good 
in this country or anywhere, the NAF. 
I assure you that I have no angles to 
shoot, no fast shuffle to offer. These 
are facts as we see them. 

Too long in our organization, our 
club members look at NAF from only 
one end of the telescope and I am afraid 
it is the wrong end. We talk about the 
magazine, the library, placement assist- 
ance service, and the rest of NAF’s 21 
services available at no cost to its mem- 
bers other than the annual dues. I don’t 
apologize for the services. They are at 
least equal to that offered by any as- 
sociation in the country at considerably 
more money. But I think it is high 
time we reverse the telescope and look 
from the small end into the big end. 
Let’s get the big picture of NAF. Here 
it is. 


Withering Without Transfusion 


Unless your club gets a_ periodic 
transfusion of inspiration and new ideas 
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from an outside source, your club will 
wither and die. That’s not me talking. 
It’s more than 25 years of club experi- 
ence all over this country. And the 
reason is simple. Without outside trans- 
fusion, all of the weaknesses of your 
club become exaggerated and the good 
points diminish. You have a sameness, 
a staleness, a blight in your club that 
gradually deteriorates it into an inef- 
fective medium. Through NAF, its 
area managers, speakers, magazine, con- 
ventions, conferences, area councils and 
other forces, you are continually get- 
ting new ideas and more important, 
new inspiration. 


Something Bigger Than Your Club 


If you as an individual want to grow, 
if your club wants to grow, you must be 
part and parcel of something bigger 
than yourself. Water doesn’t flow up 
hill. It must go down. There must be 
a fountain head, a source of leadership 
development upon which you can draw. 
The NAF provides that source, that 
spirit and is something fine and decent 
and good which will help mold think- 
ing, help build men. We are not inter- 
ested in your brick, your mortar and 
your technical problems. There are 
other sources far better qualified than 
us to assist you in that direction. We 
have only one field in which we feel 
competent to help you and your com- 
pany. It is the building the minds and 
the hearts of management men, as in- 
dividuals and as members of a smooth 
working, hard-hitting team. 


No One Club As Much As All Clubs 


No single member of management 
can know as much as all management. 
No single club in America can know as 
much as all clubs. That should be 
obvious. No one man can live as long 
as the cumulative experiences and 
know-how of a group of men. As good 
as you are in your club, other clubs 
in all parts of the land, feel in turn, 


that they are also good. If we can 
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accumulate those features of each club 
which they can brag on, bring them 
into one central source and then send 
them back out to all clubs, your club 
will be richer and more effective. 


Organization Pledged To Common 
Desires and Needs 


I don’t know whether the average 
foreman, in particular, and other man- 
agement men in general, realize that 
in the NAF you have a national organ- 
ization, pledged to the same desires that 
you want as an individual foreman, 
your club wants, your company wants, 
industry wants and all of America 
needs and wants. Let me illustrate in 
these three areas of foremanship: man- 
agement as a profession, prestige of the 
job, and lastly, Communism in the 
interdependence of industry. 

Maybe we are idealistic to think that 
foremanship can, will, in fact, must be a 
profession. If so, I repeat the comments 
of the Bishop of Seville, who in laying 
the corner stone of a new cathedral in 
the sixteenth century, placed in its base 
a piece of parchment on which were 
inscribed the following words: “Let us 
build here a cathedral, so magnificent 
that those who come after will think 
us mad for even having dared dream of 
such a thing.” Mad to think foreman- 
ship will become a profession? I don’t 
thinks so. The road is rough and rocky, 
the price is terrific. It will take 25, 50 
years but it will be. For over 25 years 
the NAF and the NAF alone, under- 
girded by its Code of Ethics has been 
working heart and soul to achieve this 
ideal. That is why I am so proud to be 
part of it. 

Along the same vein, I don’t know 
how many. people realize the blood, 
sweat and tears that have gone into 
building the prestige of the job of the 
foreman. You hear such accepted com- 
ments as, “Foremen are members of 
management.” Do you think that came 
into being automatically? Men, hun- 
dreds of them across the country, fore- 
men, middle and top management, im- 
bued with the NAF spirit, worked their 
hearts out to make this a reality. And 
as Frank Irelan, one of our early lead- 
ers, would say, “You, Mr. Foreman, are 
living off the profits of the men in NAF 
who preceded you.” 

Now I come to the end of my story 
and I want to hit as hard as I can, Com- 
munism and the interdependence of in- 
dustry. You may say to yourself, “I 
work for a fine company, we have a 
fine club. As long as we keep our noses 
clean, what do we care what is happen- 
ing in other parts of our city, our state 
and our country?” That is the same 
line of reason that says, “As long as I 
keep my house painted and my fences 
maintained, what do I care what my 
neighbor is doing?” 

Unfortunately, when your neighbor 
dumps garbage in his back yard, your 
kids get sick. Then you scream for a 
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health department. And if you think 
for one minute that there is a rat’s nest 
in one part of the country and your 
plant is not going to be affected, it is 
as ridiculous as trying to drive a bent 
nail into a mahogany log with a banana. 
You are witnessing all over the globe 
an open and distinct fight for the con- 
trol of men’s minds. The simplest 
analogy I can offer is that of the hypno- 
tist who says, “Relax, take it easy, give 
me your confidence, don’t worry, I'll 
take care of everything.” You relax and 
the next thing you know, he has con- 
trol of your mind, to do with you pretty 
much what he wishes. 

For the life of me, I can see no 
difference between that and a govern- 
ment and a way of life. If ever we 
needed a promising leadership, men 
with minds capable of analyzing con- 
ditions and facts, and making intelli- 
gent decisions, this is it. You say, 
“What’s that to me?” It better be your 
concern because management is fight- 
ing for its very life and we either hang 
together or hang separately. NAF is 
trying with all at its command to im- 
bue 45,000 within its membership and 
thousands out of it, with the NAF 
spirit which makes men impregnable to 
infiltration by subversive forces. Don’t 
sell the NAF spirit short. NAF not only 
talks but breathes into people who 
come into contact with it the spirit of 
professional Christian management. 

Do you still ask yourself the question, 
“Why should I affiliate with NAF?” If 
you do, I would say, “Take another look 
at yourself.” 


Book Review 


SUPERVISION OF PERSONNEL (A 
new basis for the successful handling 
of difficult workers.) 
By John M. Pfiffner. 
ITH manpower rapidly becoming 
scarcer, everyone in management 
is concerned with obtaining the maxi- 
mum efficiency and effectiveness from 
every available worker. 

In The Supervision of personnel: 
Human Relations in the Management 
of Men, announced by Prentice-Hall, 
John M. Pfiffner presents a new and 
sound basis for personnel management. 
His emphasis is on the social and psy- 
chological aspects of leadership at 
operating levels. He examines the 
social bases of motivation—the beliefs, 
traits, motives, and attitudes, answering 
the “why” behind questions of person- 
nel behavior. 

Dr. Pfiffner has devoted special chap- 
ters to such subjects as: 

The role of the supervisor of a union- 
ized work group. 

What the supervisor will need to 
know if he is to answer workers’ ques- 
tions about the company. 

The supervisor’s place in the man- 
agerial scheme of things. 
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Communication, Supervision Training 
Programs, Placement. 

Grievance Procedure and The Hear- 
ing. 

Dr. Pfiffner is Professor of Public Ad- 
ministration at the University of South- 
ern California, and Personnel Commis- 
sioner for the Los Angeles School 
District. 

Because of the dangerous situation 
today in manpower resources, this book 





New Editor & Public 
Relations Manager 
ye appointment of Dean Sims of 

Kansas City to fill the new posi- 
tion of public relations manager cre- 
ated by the national Board of Direc- 
tors, has been announced by J. E. 
Bathurst, executive vice president. 
In his new capacity, Mr. Sims will 
also be responsible for MANAGE 
Magazine. 

At the same time, Mr. Bathurst 
announced the resignation of Irwin 
Lamp who served as editor of 
MANAGE since its origin in Septem- 
ber, 1948. We appreciate the work 
Mr. Lamp has done in pioneering 
MANAGE Magazine and wish him 
well in his new work. 











should prove valuable for everyone in 
business, industry, and government who 
is concerned with management or the 
supervision of personnel. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y.—Price $6. 


Film Review 


“7” ND THEN THERE WERE FOUR” 

... Five drivers leave their homes 
one morning, threading their cars 
through traffic with many a near-hit. 
When the narrator tells you only four 
will return that evening, he will “shiver 


”y 


your timbers”! 

There is a warmth, a keen interest 
in all five motorists and their loving 
and anxious families. Who is killed 
and how? Suspense is terrific as you 
wait until the last couple of minutes 
to learn the answer. 

We highly recommend this extraor- 
dinary film for its message of safety, 
human interest, excellent dramatic pre- 
sentation, acting and direction. Your 
club members will thank you for show- 
ing it. 

Vital statistics: 28 minutes in length, 
sound, 16 mm., black and white, avail- 
able through Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Inc., Film Library, Industrial Relations, 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.—R. F. 
Monsalvatge, Jr. 





Dean Sims, editor of POWERLITE of Kansas City Power and Light Company who comes to 
The National Association of Foremen as manager of public relations and editor of MANAGE 
starting with the September issue. 
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Washinglen  (rrom Page 4) 
between C. E. Wilson, head of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, and Earl 
Bunting, managing director of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
After a speech on July 9 by Mr. Wilson 
in which he attacked “pressure groups” 
working against controls legislation, Mr. 
Bunting directed a telegram and nine 
specific questions to Mr. Wilson. As a 
former member of the NAM, Mr. Wil- 
son is familiar with its operation. He in 
turn sent a telegram to Mr. Bunting 
asking whether the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the telegrams were those of 
Mr. Bunting personally or those of 
the NAM. After a short delay Mr. 
Bunting sent a reply telegram quoting 
from the minutes of the NAM’s Board 
of Directors which supported his posi- 
tion. To the date of this writing, this 
last telegram of Mr. Bunting has gone 
unanswered. 

This industry split is further evi- 
denced by the action of the four mem- 
bers of the Wage Stabilization Board 
who allegedly represented industry and 
who, when the fight was at its hottest 
in the Congress, sent letters and tele- 
grams urging industrialists to oppose 
this Amendment which had been sup- 
ported by large organizations of in- 
dustry. Industry never has presented a 
united front. Perhaps this is one of the 
proofs of our industrial democracy. 
On the other hand, in a legislative 
battle, it is easy to understand why 
Congressmen become both bewildered 
and somewhat bitter when the group 
whose cause they are attempting to 
uphold is divided within itself and is 
completely uncertain of its position. 
The heads of national labor organiza- 
tions compete vigorously among them- 
selves, but to a very large degree they 
have presented a solid and united 
front in the fight over wage-price con- 
trols. 


Congressional Absenteeism 


5 gee present Congress (the 82nd) ap- 
parently is setting new records for 
absenteeism by its members. Cutting 
expenses of our national goverment is 
receiving top coverage in the news- 
papers at the present time. Yet, on a 
recent vote in the House on an amend- 
ment to cut $25 million from an ap- 
propriation bill, the proposal lost by 
just 2 votes. Of the 435 House mem- 
bers, 161 were absent that day, The 
government’s fiscal year ended on June 
30. Appropriations for salaries and 
other government expenses expired on 
that day. Yet the Congress had failed to 
pass appropriation bills and was in the 
worst legislative log jam in its history. 
Admittedly members of the Congress 
are busier today than ever before, but 
no obligation is more important than 
to be present on the floor of the House 
and to vote on important measures. 
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Featherbedding 


RECENT decision of the National 
Labor Relations Board in the Printz 
Leather Company case gives a new 
twist to the ban on featherbedding in 
industry. This case involves the dis- 
charge of an employee who refused to 
limit his production. He was a member 
of the fur and leatherworkers union. 
The Board held unanimously that 
the discharge of this employee by the 
employer at the insistence of the union 
was a violation of the Act. The Board 
ordered the reinstatement of the em- 
ployee and assessed his back pay jointly 
against the employer and the union. 


This is the first decision of its kind 
by the NLRB holding that the language 
of the Act guaranteeing to employees 
the right to “refrain” from concerted 
activities applies to union rules or 
practices limiting production of mem- 
bers. The Board held this to be true 
even though such concerted activity 
by the union itself is protected. 

The decision unquestionably would 
apply to featherbedding in other in- 
dustries and lays down a_ general 
principle of value to all. The one diffi- 
culty is that the individual employee 
himself must refuse to be bound by 
the featherbedding rule and he must 
personally file charges. In spite of this 
practical difficulty in many cases, the 
remedy does exist. A few backpay as- 
sessments would go a long way to dis- 
courage such practices. 


Headliners 


ment. Since 1928 when he was presi- 
dent of the Truscon Steel Company, 
a subsidiary of the Republic Steel 
Company, he demonstrated his ability 
as a leader in every position held. 
These included work with many of 
America’s well-known enterprises. 
During World War II, he was presi- 
dent of Consolidated Vultee Corpora- 
tion during its period of rapid expan- 
sion and output. At this time, the 
members of the NAF affiliated clubs 
in the Consolidated plants originated 
the idea of the Harry H. Woodhead 
Leadership Trophy in honor of their 
number-one foreman. This has been 
presented annually to the club demon- 
strating the greatest evidence of bring- 
ing out leadership in its members and 
has become one of the most sought 
after awards made by The National 
Association of Foremen. 

There are very few people in this 
country who can present a more dy- 
namic and effective story of why “Man- 
agement Men Must Manage.” This or 
a similar theme has been propounded 
by Mr. Woodhead at various large 
scale gatherings of management people 
and each time has been received with 
enthusiastic response. 

At the present time Mr. Woodhead 
is engaged as Vice President and Di- 
vision Manager of the Douglas Aircraft 
Company, Tulsa Division, in bringing 





(From Page 7) 


up a hard hitting organization quali- 
fied to produce much needed aircraft 
material for the armed services. 


EAN EMERITUS, College of Busi- 

ness Administration, Lehigh Uni- 
versity at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
Dr. Neil Carothers is one of the lead- 
ing authorities in the field of up-to- 
the-minute and down-to-earth eco- 
nomics. His interpretations of current 
happenings, and what they portend, 
are characterized by a clarity and con- 
viction that stem from sound reason- 
ing. 

He is a graduate of the University 
of Arkansas; Oxford University, Eng- 
land; and Princeton University. At 
both Arkansas and Princeton he served 
as professor of economics. For years 
he was dean of the College of Business 
Administration and professor of eco- 
nomics at Lehigh. 


He served as captain in the U. S. 
Army during World War I—as chair- 
man, U. S. Selective Service Appeal 
Board, World War II. 


He has been retained as economic 
consultant by various industries—as 
economic advisor to political organi- 
zations. He has conducted programs 
of economic education for some of the 
country’s best known industrial or- 
ganizations. He is the author of three 
books and more than fifty articles on 
finance and industry. His choice of a 
subject is a particularly happy one. 
Right now, things being what they are, 
it is as timely as a four-bagger with 
two out and the bases loaded. 


Horatio Alger (From Page 15) 


was no American production because 
harmonica manufacture was a complex 
hand operation which could not be 
duplicated economically with our coun- 
try’s high wage scales. 

Because he wouldn’t admit that the 
U. S. couldn’t do anything—and do it 
better—than foreign countries, Magnus 
set out to mass-produce harmonicas 
inexpensively. He soon found that the 
traditional raw materials, wood and 
metal, would not lend themselves to 
mass production, and he turned to 
plastics. Experts called a plastic har- 
monica impossible. 

“But I was too dumb to know it was 
impossible,” Magnus said today. “So I 
just went ahead and did it.” 

It took three and one-half years for 
Magnus to perfect his invention, but 
when he was done, he had founded a 
new harmonica industry. Today, with 
machines turning out 6,000 harmonicas 
each hour, his plant is the hub of the 
world’s plastic harmonica industry. 

“Whatever success I have achieved,” 
Magnus said, accepting the Horatio 
Alger Award, “I owe to the American 
system of free enterprise.” 

Other 1951 award winners included 
David Sarnoff, Harold Stassen, and 
James L. Kraft. 
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Ties 


TATIONERY for foremen is the 

new order in an_ industrial 
plant in California, we are told. 
Each foreman is provided with a 
supply of “pint size” letterheads, 
imprinted with his name, home 
address, home telephone number. 


Stationery For Foremen 


He uses these letterheads to 
prepare short epistles to workers 
—and for outside correspondence. 

Being individualized, such let- 
terheads give the foreman a 
feeling of recognition and pride. 





JOHN W HOt 10 LAKE DRIVE, VALLEYVIEW, CALIFORNIA 
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Gor Better Undersianding 


(From Page 11) 


grams interviewed some of the visitors. 
One was a record show and one of the 
guests gave a skillful rendition of “Be- 
gin the Beguine.” The other show was 
emceed by the station’s farm director 
and the guests were chosen for their 
agricultural backgrounds. 

Sunday morning at eight o’clock, 
with lots of bacon and eggs under their 
belts and the sincerest good wishes of 
every Kokomoan the visitors pulled out 
of town. All around people were say- 
ing, “It’s been so short. If they could 
only have stayed a little longer.” 


Sidelights 


And because you can’t turn off the 
enthusiasm engendered by such an ex- 
perience, families who had entertained 
the boys and girls kept talking it over 
individually and in little groups like 
that on the Filipczak’s porch. Of course, 
there were lots of human sidelights to 
recount: 


The Swedish girl who proved to 
be an expert diver. 

The way everyone kept referring 
to “Our boy from France” or “Our 
girl from New Zealand.” 

The Austrian who jitterbugged 
with the best at Koky’s Korners. 

The Belgian girl who had been 
taught by the mother of one of 
Kokomo’s war brides. 

The boy who had learned to 
drive from a driver’s manual and 
tested his knowledge for the first 
time—and quite creditably too—on 
his host’s farm roads. 
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The boys and girls who had 
never before roasted a hot dog on 
a green stick over an open fire. 

The autographs and addresses 
and snapshots eagerly exchanged. 


But beside these anecdotes and the 
facts about these boys and girls which 
everyone discussed, there was a much 
deeper impression which the visitors 
left behind. Each host family felt it; 
the young people and adults who were 
introduced to the visitors on Saturday 
evening felt it; the photographer could 
see it in the pictures he developed on 
Sunday morning; and the KOKOMO 
TRIBUNE reporter tried to get it into 
words as she pounded out her story 
next day. It was an impression of 
optimism that through such means as 
this the Sanskrit motto of the Amer- 
ican Field Service could be ,accom- 
plished. 

Perhaps the impression came from 
the soundness of outlook of the young- 
sters themselves. Born in the mid- 
thirties, reared in a world of political 
experimentation, extremism, and war, 
in many cases subjected to hardships 
which we in this country can hardly 
imagine, these teenagers seemed to 
stand for and believe in the very ideals 
of freedom which we and our teenagers 
stand for and believe in. What better 
ambassadors for the American way of 
life—unofficial as they may be—could 
we have? And how fervently the 
Kokomo families who came to’ know 
the visitors hope that youngsters like 
these will some day grow up to take 
over the leadership that in the past 
has all too often belonged to the Hit- 


lers and the Mussolinis, the Joseph 
Stalins and the Jacob Maliks. 


Steel Iu Hiding 


(From Page 13) 


parts of the world endeavoring to pur- 
chase suitable materials. While some 
tonnage has been supplied from these 
sources, the quantity has been rela- 
tively small. Moreover, it has become 
increasingly difficult to procure scrap 
there, particularly from Germany 
which was estimated to have had a 
potential reserve of 10,000,000 gross 
tons as late as 1949, much of it war 
materials produced in the United States 
between 1941 and 1945. There are also 
a large number of sunken ships on the 
Normandy beaches which, if raised, 


would yield considerable scrap. 

Scrap is needed in huge quantities. It 
easily holds a key role in the nation’s steel 
production — which, in turn, is one of the 
most vital factors in meeting the growing 
needs of the defense program. 








“Johnny,” asked the teacher, “can 
you tell me what a waffle is?” 

“Yes’m, it’s a pancake with a non- 
skid tread,” replied her prize pupil. 





Put in sixty per cent of your time 
attending to your own business, and 
forty per cent in letting other people’s 
alone, and you will get into very little 
trouble. 


Couer 

NE of industry’s most vigorous sales- 

men of the American Competitive En- 
terprise System is Cola G. Parker, presi- 
dent of Kimberly-Clark Corporation at 
Neenah, Wisconsin. A frequent speaker 
before all kinds of civic and business 
groups, he rarely finishes without finding 
an opportunity to sell this vital American 
story. 

Recently, for example, in speaking be- 
fore the Wisconsin Council of Safety, he 
found an opportunity to explore the whole 
trend toward the goal of “individual 
security in an economic sense” while dis- 
cussing security (safety) of the individual 
as to his physical well-being on the job. 

Born in Wisconsin, he got his first full- 
time job out of the state: as office boy in 
an Indiana carton company. He later com- 
pleted studies at the University of Chicago 
Law School and practiced in that city 
until the outbreak of war in 1917, when he 
enlisted as a private. He was released 
from military service in 1919 as a captain 
in the infantry. 

Following his military service, Mr. Par- 
ker resumed practice of law in New York 
as a partner in the firm of Wise, Whitney 
and Parker. This firm has served the 
paper industry for many years and, in 
1937, Mr. Parker joined Kimberly-Clark 
as a vice-president and director. In 1942, 
he became the third president of the 78- 
year-old firm. 

Mr. Parker is a past president of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, but 
is equally well-known outside the pulp 
and paper industry resulting in part from 
active participation in a number of cor- 
porations and institutions. He is vice- 
chairman of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and chairman of its trus- 
tees; a national vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, as 
well as holding a directorship in a num- 
ber of banks and college and hospital 
trusteeships. 
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— Management News 








G. A. C. holds gala affair 


Lynwood, California—The Grayson 
Administrative Conference held its an- 
nual Spring Sport Dance at Lakewood 
Country Club on June 22, attended by 
70 members and their wives or guests. 
A superb buffet dinner and sweet 
swing music added to everyone’s en- 
joyment. Ten door prizes were given 
away, which included such items as 
a G. E. Clock Radio, Rogers silverware, 
miscellaneous silver pieces and a 
Bulova wristwatch. The men all wore 
very colorful summer sport shirts 
which added to the gaiety and infor- 
mality. 

On June 19 an informal luncheon 
was held at which time the two schol- 
arship winners sponsored by the G.A.C. 
were presented their $100.00 scholar- 
ship awards. Luncheon was attended 
by Board of Control and Scholar- 
ship Committee of which Harold Frank 
is the chairman. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Fred Beck, president of 
G.A.C. The two award winners were 
Joe Thrailkill of Huntington Park High 
School and Charles Lee McKnight of 
Compton High School. 

The monthly business meeting was 
held after working hours in the Com- 
pany Classroom. Announcement was 
made of an intra-club softball game 
which has since been played. The 
Caparone Cuties and the Curtis Cut- 
throats played at the Lynwood City 
Park on July 1. The Cutthroats 
emerged with a hard won 13-12 vic- 
tory which was attested to by the 
stiff muscles and sore backs of the 
would-be ball pliayers——Al Casey. 


Baseball excursion 


Battle Creek, Mich.—About fifty 
members of the Oliver Management 
Club here took time out on July 7 to 
help support their favorite faltering 
Detroit Tigers, the event being the 
Club’s annual baseball excursion to 
Detroit. 

After the game (Detroit won 13 to 
3), members enjoyed a social hour 
and a fine dinner at the Fort Shelby 
Hotel, followed by the installation of 
new officers for 1951-52. Charles Lent, 
office supervisor, (P.); Robert Kline, 
welding engineer, (V. P.); Robert 
Durrstein, design engineer, (V. P.); 
Andrew Henning, tool designer, (S.); 
Paul Ranger, tool & die checker, (T.). 

The Board of Directors elected for 
the one-year term are Ray Pinkerton, 
general foreman — Assembly Line 
Dept.; Bruce Brown, yards foreman; 
and Charles Lent, office supervisor. 

The two-year directors are: Clare 
Engle, general plant superintendent, 
Robert Durrstein and Robert Kline. 

For the three-year term as direc- 
tors: Andrew Henning, Paul Ranger 
and Elwood Archer (general foreman 
of Sheet Metal Dept.). 

In accordance with provisions of the 
by-laws, directors were assigned as 
follows: Programs—Ray Pinkerton; 
Membership—Elwood Archer; Educa- 
tion— Claire Engle; Service — Bruce 
Brown.—Wm. Schader. 





Employer to beautiful blonde who 
has just filled in a job application: 
“Miss Carr, under ‘Experience’ try to 
be a little more specific than just ‘Oh 
Boy!’ ” 
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Club helps fund drive 


Columbus, Ohio—C.B.F. Manage- 
ment Club of Columbus Bolt & Forging 
Co. contributed the entire proceeds of 
“Toodles” their fund raising pig bank 
at the June meeting to the United 
Hospitals Building Fund. 

The record breaking amount was in- 
cluded in the fund’s recent report of 
$5,228,977 toward the goal of $6,750,000. 
This is part of the largest fund-raising 
campaign in the city’s history. The 
money will be used to provide more 
space and facilities for seven of Co- 
lumbus’ hospitals. 

Columbus Bolt & Forging Co. for the 
benefit of its employees and families 
pledged $50,000 or more than $50 per 
employee. 

“Toodles” is passed at each meeting 
of the club to aid the club treasury. 
Twenty per cent of the monthly pro- 
ceeds are set aside to purchase perish- 
ables to go into Christmas baskets 
made up of staple and non-perishable 
items donated by club members for 
distribution by Club officers to needy 
families. 

The pig bank idea was started two 
years ago under Leland McDaniels’ 
administration. Ward Reynolds, club 
treasurer, is “Toodles’” keeper. 

Another first for C.B.F. Management 
Club was adoption of the club’s Ad- 
visory Committee proposal for select- 
ing a “Man of the Year”. 

This “Man of the Year” will attend 
the NAF Management Unity Seminar 
at Dayton, Ohio, as the company spon- 
sored guest. An alternate will be 
selected if winner cannot attend. 

The Advisory Committee is composed 
of the club’s past presidents, Robert 
Deyo, Herman Diltz, Carl Rogers, Le- 
land McDaniels, and John Finley. Mr. 
Finley, as immediate past president, is 
chairman. 

This committee patterned the seven 
points for the “Man of the Year” 


Two scholarship award winners receive their 
$100 awards, presented by the Grayson 
Administrative Conference, Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls, Lynwood, California. Left 
to right: Fred Beck, GAC president; Joe 
Thrailkill, award winner; Harold Frank, com- 
mittee chairman; Charles McKnight, award 
winner; and Tom Jeffers, Zone “A Scholar- 
ship Committee chairman. 
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Ward Reynolds, treasurer, C.B.F. Manage- 
ment Club, Columbus, Ohio, counts record 
monthly donations to “Toodles” the club's 
fund raising pig bank which was donated 
to United Hospitals Building Fund of Co- 
lumbus, Inc. John Meinhardt is watching 
the count. Club photographer, Herman 
Seebohm, took the picture. 


award after the seven points of the 
NAF “Code of Ethics”. 

Following are the qualifications the 
committee will use to compile points 
for making the award: 

1) Must be a graduate of the “Code 
of Ethics” anytime during past mem- 
bership or if offered this year. 

2) Must have been a member in 
good standing for a period of one (1) 
year at the annual installation of 
officers. 

3) Attendance at club meetings. (10 
points for each meeting attended.) 

4) The number of educational hours 
spent in the last year. (10 points per 
hour.) 

5) Benefit gained and improvement 
noted that has added to their personal 
growth. (Fair—10 points) (Good—50 
points) (Excellent—100 points.) 

6) Voluntary participation in: 

(a) Club Service 25 points 
(b) Company policies__25 points 
(c) Principles of NAF__25 points 
(d) Community 25 points 

7) To what extent will a week’s 
association at the Seminar benefit the 
individual, the Club and the Company. 
(Fair—10 points) (Good—50 points) 
(Excellent—100 points.) 

The Advisory Committee’s seven 
point program was unanimously passed 
by the club Board of Control, with the 
suggestion that future club officers 
continue this program. 

Any club interested in additional 
information of “Man of the Year” 
award may write club president, Earl 
Fenner or myself—John Meinhardt. 





It’s what is done with the potentials that 
counts. The history of America is the history 
of the great use of free potentials—buried 
deep and smothered over from time to time, 
perhaps, but eventually emerging upward and 
enriching our security.—Henry Taylor. 
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New plant for Crane 
Packing Company 


Chicago—Construction of new gen- 
eral offices and plant facilities of the 
Crane Packing Company here is under 
way, it was announced by Frank E. 
Payne, company president. 

The Crane Packing Company for 
over forty years has become one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of 
industrial packings, mechanical seals, 
oil seals and, more recently, the new 
“John Crane” Lapmaster, a precision 
lapping machine. 

The new plant site, situated on Oak- 
ton Avenue near Lehigh in Morton 
Grove, Illinois, will cover 133,000 
square feet when completed. 


Philadelphia gets Plant 
Maintenance show 


New York—The Plant Maintenance 
Show, newest of the giant industrial 
expositions, will next be held at Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia, Jan, 14-17, 
1952, it was announced by Clapp & 
Poliak, Inc., the exposition manage- 
ment. 

The exposition, held for the first two 
years in Cleveland, has been moved to 
Philadelphia to permit greater attend- 
ance from the eastern industrial area. 
The second show attracted visitors 
from 39 states and more than 10 for- 
eign countries. 

The displays are expected to cover 
an area almost four times that of the 
first show, held in 1950. More than 
200 companies are expected to par- 
ticipate. One hundred and fifty-six 
firms already have contracted for ex- 
hibit. areas. 





In management it’s “Grow . . . or Gol” 





Levy at Briggs 


Evansville, Ind.—Dr. William Levy, 
general manager of The National As- 
sociation of Foremen, addressed the 
Briggs Management Club here June 26. 

Mr. Levy gave an inspiring talk on 
“Management Must Be A Profession” 
which was enthusiastically received 
by the membership. 

Supervision of Non-Productive Di- 
vision was “spotlighted” during the 
meeting; Mr. Floren gave a brief talk 
on the progress of the division and its 
supervision since the plant was opened 
16 years ago. 

Entertainment was by Jimmy Gren, 
Jake Johnson and Virgil Jackson in 
songs and pantomime. Also featured 
was Diane Greenberg in dance special- 
izations.—E. Newman. 


Spang-Chalfant installs 


Ambridge, Pa——There were 90 su- 
pervisors and one guest present at the 
regular meeting of the Spang-Chal- 
fant Supervisors’ Association in June, 
held at the Ambridge Country Club. 

It was installation of officers night 
and Frank Moran, member of the 
Board of Control and regional director 
of The National Association of Fore- 
men installed the officers, presented 
the local club with the Standard of 
Excellence Award, and presented the 
retiring president, Charles Metzger, 
with a certificate in recognition of 
leadership. 

Mr. Moran stated that of 300 clubs 
in the United States, the local club 
was one of 26 to receive this reward 
and in their charter fiscal year. He 
further stated that the club was mak- 
ing excellent progress toward earn- 
ing the National Achievement Award. 

E. G. Unrath, works manager, and 
“Spotlight” speaker, talked on the 





NAF'S Kappler smiles his satisfaction as he installs new officers at June meeting of Sangamo 
Electric Management Club, Springfield, Illinois. From left: John Arisman (S.); Floyd Strode 
(V.P.); Roy Lane (P.); Mr. Kappler; William Burns va They succeeded retiring officers 
Blanchard (P.); Sangster (V. P.); Schultz, Jr. (S.); Lane (T.). 
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“New Controlled Materials Plans” ef- 
fective July 1, 1951, and its probable 
effects on the local plant operations. 
He stated that the local plant would 
be hampered to some extent due to 
these regulations but would be able to 
operate at full capacity for the third 
quarter of this year with present steel 
allocations. 

The following committee chairmen 
have been appointed: FE. C. Smith, 
General Program and Entertainment; 
R. G. Hannigan, Publicity; C. B. Weck- 
erly, Membership and Attendance; C. 
H. Metzger, Budget; C. Kemper, Ways 
and Means; W. D. Kramer, Educa- 
tional; W. Gourley, Welfare; M. J. 
Demeter, Auditing. 

The Invocation was given by Her- 
man Kuhn and there was group sing- 
ing led by Herman Kuhn, accompanied 
by Frank Moran. 

E. C. Smith, general program chair- 
man, had arranged what proved to be 
a very interesting and informative pro- 
gram.—R. Hannigan. 


New Robertshaw lab 
completed 


Los Angeles—The West Coast Re- 
search and’ Development Laboratory 
of the Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Company has moved its equipment to 
the new laboratory building recently 
completed near the Los Angeles Inter- 
national Airport. 

The initial building, containing over 
12,000 square feet, is of modern fire- 
proof construction. Located on an 
acre of ground, the current facilities 
are so arranged as to permit future 
expansion to double the. present floor 
area. 

The laboratory is specially equipped 
for basic research, as well as the de- 
velopment of all types of controls and 
devices. The individual sections de- 
voted to research, development, draft- 
ing and testing, each have their sepa- 
rate locations to facilitate holding 
conferences within each group. A 
centrally located library also serves 
as meeting room for staff conferences 
and seminars. 

The model shop is well equipped 
with every type of machine required 
for precision model making. 

A modern test kitchen permits in- 
stallation and operation of varicus do- 
mestic appliances, together with their 
accessories, under conditions duplicat- 
ing actual use in the home. 

According to H. W. Geyer, director 
of the new laboratory, the staff is 
presently being increased and will 
continue to grow in number, repre- 
senting the major branches of engi- 
neering, the physical sciences, and the 
skilled crafts. 


John Deere officers 


guests at Maytag 
Newton, Iowa—Officers of the John 
Deere Des Moines Works’ Supervisors 
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“Hey, Mom, | made it.” 


That is what James G. Seebold, Jr., 17, of San Diego phoned his mother from Convair when 
he learned he had won a $500 scholarship award. J. M. Rogers, president of Convair's San 
Diego Management Club, advised young Seebold that his 500-word essay on “What is In- 
dustry's Reward for Education?" which had previously won him a $100 scholarship award 
from the Convair Club, also had won the Southern California regional contest in Los Angeles 
sponsored by The National Association of Foremen. Jim Seebold was a senior at Sweetwater 
Union High School and will enter Stanford University this fall to work toward an engineering 


degree. 


Club were guests of The Maytag Man- 
agement Club at the regular June 
meeting in Hotel Maytag. The Deere 
delegation included L. H. Travis, pres- 
ident; Ben Carter, vice-president; R. 
H. Gernes, secretary; and W. A. Den- 
nis, treasurer. The Des Moines group 
is not affiliated with the NAF. 

Dr, Melchior Palyi, prominent econ- 
omist and author, spoke on the fiscal 
crisis facing the United States. 

The Maytag Management club is ar- 
ranging an exchange of delegations 
with the Solar Management club at 
future meetings of the two NAF groups 
and has approved the sending of small 
groups to other Iowa clubs for inter- 
club meetings. 

The Maytag club arranged a talk 
on industry’s part of the civil defense 
program by Lt. Col. Robert R. Beglund 
of Ft. Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, with 
Immediate Past President B. A. Ho- 
dapp introducing the speaker. Iowa 
Civil defense officials, heads of other 
Newton industries and Newton city and 
civil defense leaders were invited as 
guests. 


Dr. Beard discusses 
Army tests 


Huntington, W. Va.—Dr. Richard L. 
Beard, associate professor of education 
at Marshall College, was the principal 
speaker at the June meeting of the 
Huntington Foreman-Manager’s Club. 
Dr. Beard’s address was on a revela- 
tion of the Army General Classifica- 
tion Test used in World War II and a 
comparison of that test and its results 
with those of the Army Alpha Test 
used in World War I. He extended 
his analysis to the use of such tests 
in industry and pointed out the many 
benefits that industry could derive by 
the use of similar psychological testing 
of employees. 

F. Leon Miller was appointed chair- 
man of the club’s blood donor com- 
mittee which is cooperating with the 
Huntington-Cabell County Blood Do- 
nor Program under the auspices of the 
American Red Cross. 

L. O. Walcutt, assistant chief me- 
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Robert Sedgwick, director of purchases and Company secretary leads 
ladies nite attendees singing the NAF song at recent Chicago Hard- 
ware Foundry Management Club meeting—company employee, Jack 
Nagode, accompanying. At the head table (from left): D. Danchek, 


chanical engineer at The International 
Nickel Company, was elected president 
to succeed J. C. Steelman. Other new 
officers elected include Hobart Hast- 
ings of Houdaille-Hershey Corporation 
as first vice president in charge of 
membership; Jack Steelman, Jr., of 
International Nickel as second vice 
president in charge of programs; Boyd 
Smoot of Houdaille-Hershey as secre- 
tary; and Walter A. Buchanan, Jr., of 
American Car and Foundry as treas- 
urer. The newly elected officers will 
be installed at the October meeting. 


Flags presentation 


Youngwood, Pa.—An estimated 7000 
Robertshaw Thermostat Division em- 
ployees and their families viewed the 
impressive military ceremony of the 
“presentation of flags” at Idlewild 
Park. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John H. Sey- 
mour, Army Intelligence Service, was 
met at the main gate by a Guard of 
Honor comprised of 21 members of the 


During ‘presentation of flags’ ceremony 
when Robertshaw-Fulton Controls plants at 
Youngwood and Scottdale, Pennsylvania 
were honored for technical assistance to 
peoples of Marshall Plan countries. 


i] 
20 
es) 


Veterans of Foreign Wars, Post No. 
211, Youngwood. 

The Guard of Honor, under Com- 
mander Wayne A. Sillaman, paraded 
through the park to the speakers 
stage, where an official welcome was 
extended the Colonel by G. P. Grace, 
vice president of Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Company. 

Alexander Arnold, industrial rela- 
tions director for the company, was 
master of ceremonies and introduced 
Lieutenant-Colonel Seymour who offi- 
cially presented the Certificate of Co- 
operation awarded by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration to the 
Robertshaw Thermostat Division. 

“This honor,” said Colonel Seymour, 
“is given to you, Mr. Grace, and all 
the employees of the Youngwood and 
Scottdale plants of your company for 
your cooperation in furnishing tech- 
nical assistance to the peoples of the 
Marshall Plan Countries to aid them 
in maintaining individual liberty, free 
institutions and peace.” Mr. Grace 
accepted on behalf of all employees. 

Arnold then introduced Wayne A. 





speaker, Mrs. and Mr. Milewski, Club president and Machine Shop fore- 
man; Mrs. and Mr. Al Kreul, Engineering Department and Frank J. 
Sherwin, Company vice president, member and booster of NAF. 

* 


Sillaman, Commander of Post No. 211, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Youngwood, 
who presented the company with the 
flag of the United Nations and a flag 
of the United States. 

In his address Commander Sillaman 
spoke of the splendid cooperation re- 
ceived by the V.F.W. from the Robert- 
shaw management and employees. “In 
appreciation for your unselfish cooper- 
ation, the members of Post No. 211, 
Youngwood, present you with the flags 
symbolic of world freedom. Mr. Grace 
and all Robertshaw employees have 
always worked in unison to uphold 
that heritage in every way possible.” 

Honored guests on the stage included 
Ray Hearn, staff officer U.S.A.-CIO; 
Ralph Orbin, president Local No. 1163; 
James Stroker, president, Robertshaw 
Foremen’s Association; Lloyd Gadd, 
president of Local No. 3964, Scottdale 
division; and Alfred H. Wentzel, county 
Commander, V.F.W. 

The occasion for the honor presen- 
tations was the twelfth annual Rob- 
ertshaw Employees’ picnic. 
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Seits installs Ceramic 
Supervisors officers 


Los Angeles—In the initial meeting 
of the new club year, Ceramic Super- 
visors installed s.ew officers at the 
Rodger Young Auditorium. Ed Seits, 
Zone A vice president, was installing 
officer. Taking up new duties were 
Ralph Hawks, president; John Wooten, 
vice president; Fred Albright, secre- 
tary; Tom Cregan, treasurer. 

Seits, in charging each new officer 
with the responsibility of his position, 
asked that he work diligently to main- 
tain the high standards set by their 
predecessors. He also asked for a 
pledge of cooperation from each mem- 
ber of Ceramic Supervisors, to support 
and assist them in the carrying out of 
their duties. 

Retiring president, Jack Keenan, re- 
ceived the Standard of Excellence 
award on behalf of Ceramic Super- 
visors for the past year. The club is 
the second in Zone A to earn this high 
recognition from The National Associ- 
ation of Foremen. 

A traditional part of the first meet- 
nig of the year is the awarding of the 
educational scholarships. Awards were 
made by the chairman of the scholar- 
ship committee for the past year, Tom 
Cregan, and new president, Ralph 
Hawks to Ira Messer, of the McKinley 
Home for Boys and to David Frandsen, 
Jr., son of David Frandsen, shift fore- 
man in the Gladding, McBean & Co., 
china plant. A boy from the McKinley 
Home has been chosen for a cash schol- 
arship to further his education each 
year for the past six, ever since Ce- 
ramic Supervisors first inauguarted the 
idea among NAF clubs. Many NAF 
organizations have since adopted the 
plan of educational help for young 
people as part of their regular activi- 
ties. 

The award to David Frandsen, Jr., 
is the second made by Ceramic Super- 





INNOVATION at Convair Management 
Club (San Diego) is this pin which com- 
bines Convair and NAF emblems. Awarded 
to past presidents, the first went to Art 
Seeman, past prexy of the Club. 
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Ceramic Supervisors new officers for the 1951-52 year at Gladding McBean & Co., Los 
Angeles, (left to right) Ralph Hawks (P.); John Wooten (V.P.); Ed Seits, Zone A's V.P., 
installing officer; Fred Albright (S.); Tom Cregan (T.). 





Winners of the Ceramic Supervisors’ (Gladding McBean & Co., Los Angeles) scholarship 
awards for 1950-51 year. (left to right) Tom Cregan, chairman of Scholarship Committee; 
George Swartzott, director of the McKinley Home for Boys; Ira Messer, winner from among 
sons and daughters of Gladding, McBean & Co. (Los Angeles) employees; Ralph Hawks, 
president of Ceramics Supervisors. 


visors to eligible sons or daughters of 
Gladding, McBean & Co. employees. 
The plans was adopted last year in an 
effort to increase the educational help 
offered by the club and at the same 
time benefit a youngster of a company 
employee. 





Political power .. . if surrendered, will 
surely be used to close the door of advance- 
ment... and to fix new disabilities and 
burdens . . . until all of liberty shall be lost. 

Abraham Lincoln. 


A tramp called at a home and asked 
for a handout. 

“And how would you like a nice 
chop?” asked the kindly housewife. 

“That all depends,” said the tramp. 
“Is it pork, lamb, or wood?” 





Motorist: “I’m sorry I ran over your 
hen. Would two dollars pay for her?” 

Farmer: “Better make it four bucks. 
I got a rooster that was mighty fond 
of that hen, and the shock might kill 
him.” 
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Who's Doing What 











EWLY associated with Edward N. Hay & 

Associates, Inc., Management Consultants 
at Philadelphia, is Harry F. Gracey, formerly 
with SKF Industries and recently a contrib- 
utor in these pages... . 

Palmer Hanson is now sales field engineer 
for the Machine Division of Osborne Manu- 
facturing... . 

Election of Warden F. Wilson, general sales 
manager of Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, 
Pa., a president of the Alloy Casting Institute 
has been announced. Other officers elected at 
the Institute’s annual meeting at Hot Springs, 
Va., are H. T. Harrison, vice president of The 
Duraloy Company, Scottdale, Pa., vice pres- 
ident; and Mr. Schoefer, who was re-elected 
as secretary and treasurer. G. A. Baker, vice 
president, The Duriron Company, Inc., Day- 
ton, and J. S. Wooters of General Alloys Com- 
pany, Boston, were elected to three-year 
terms as members of the board of directors 


Walter V. Scholz has been appointed tech- 
nical representative for the hydraulics sec- 
tion of the R. M. Hollingshead Corporation’s 
industrial-aviation division 


Industrial Tape Corp., of New Brunswick, 


N. J., a subsidiary of Johnson & Johnson, 
announces appointment of Albert A. Hally as 
sales manager of its Industrial & Commercial 
Department... . 


Edward M. Loeser, president of Lowebco, 
Inc., announced the appointment of the N. B. 
Spurgeon Co., of Chicago, as factory repre- 
sentative in 11 Midwestern states, for three of 
Lowebco’s major products: “Wilsolve’’, “‘On- 
crete for Concrete” and “Adtex”.... 


Ralph M. Johnson, vice president (sales), 
Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., was 
elected president of the American Supply and 
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Machinery Manufacturers Association at its 
three-day convention in June in San 
Francisco. 

Appointment of Mel E. Mauer as director 
of manufacturing operations for Nesco, Inc., 
large housewares manufacturer, was an- 


nounced today by Emmett Gardner, executive 
vice president. 

Thomas E. Akers was elected president, 
and Maurice N. Trainer was elected chairman 
of the Board of Dominion Brake Shoe Com- 
pany, Ltd. Kenneth T. Fawcett was appointed 
vice president of the American Brakeblok 
and Kellogg divisions of the company... - 


Norman R. Amberg was appointed assistant 
works manager, and Harvey W. Wesenberg, 
supervisor of materials handling, at Yale & 
Towne Mfg Co., Philadelphia Division. 





If you don’t go to church on Sunday, maybe 
there’s a message for you in a sign posted in 
front of a church in Michigan. The sign 
reads: 

“This is a ch--ch. What is missing?” 


“God gave us two ends—one to sit on and 
the other to think with. A man’s success de- 
pends on which end he uses the most. It’s a 
case of heads you win, tails you lose.”— 
“Expositor,” Yale, Mich. 


Wife: “Of course, women are as capable 
as men. Why, I know of a girl of 21 who 
gets the salary of a sales manager in a big 
business house.” 

Husband: “I don’t doubt it, my dear. When 
did she marry him?” 


A 


Forty-six graduates from The Foremen's Club 
of Columbus, Ohio, who received certificates in 
labor relations led by Ray Woods, industrial 
relations director of The Ternstedt Division, 
GMC, and “Public Speaking" led by Don A. 
Watters, instructor in the speech department 
at Ohio State University. 
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Board of Control and officers (1951) of 
Armco Mining Division Foremen's Club at 
Montcoal, W. Va., pose for MANAGE. From 
left (front): A. E. Oakley; J. S. Chapman; P. 
J. Burdiss (P.); Homer Webb; (second row) 
Harold Feazelle (S.); Ross Mullins; Ira Farrell; 
Archie Hopkins; Clark Weamer; Garland Bur- 
gess; (third row) Dennis Mooney; Henry Mart- 
ony (V.P.); Earl Brock (T.); Green Clendenin. 
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the Foreman Market | 


for plant tools 
and equipment 





For Your Information 

THREE way control of tools, jigs and 

dies is described by Remington Rand Inc. 
in a new folder called, “Seven Ways To Save 
With Simplified Tool Crib Control.”” Two 
basic systems are recommended, Kolect-A- 
Matic and Kardex, depending on the amount 
of detail desired. If detailed posting of with- 
drawals and returns is required, the Kardex 
system is recommended. 

During the last war, the Remington Rand 
tool crib control system resulted in increased 
production and seven definite savings listed 
in the folder. 


For details about tool crib control, request 
pamphlet KD 641 from Management Controls 
Division, Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York... . 


To contribute today to the training of the 
business employee pool of tomorrow, “Elec- 
tric Typing Time,” the first full-color educa- 
tional film in the typewriter industry, is now 
available on request from International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., free of charge, to schools 
throughout the country. Employers also may 
show the film on the same basis to their own 
personnel to help inspire them to higher 
levels of achievement. 


The film brings educators up to date on 
the trend toward electric typewriters in the 
business world. Businessmen, most of whom 
are paying their typists salaries two-thirds 
higher than before World War II. are being 
invited to the previews in each of IBM's local 
offices because recent findings have shown 
that the use of electric typewriters in busi- 
ness offices has meant lowered office costs 
as well as improved quality in typewritten 
material. ... 

Valuable data on technical developments in 
the field of cast-weld construction, citing 
numerous examples of impressive metals con- 
servation, production economies, improve- 
ments in functional design, and other engi- 
neering gains, is being made available in 
booklet form by Steel Founders’ Society of 
America. 

Based on detailed technical papers pre- 
sented at the Society’s national Technical 
and Operating Conference, the booklet com- 
prises a reprint outlining numerous practical 
examples of leading steel foundries’ effective 
application of proven cast-weld techniques. 


Including 16 illustrations typical of product 
engineering gains discussed in the various 
papers, the text runs to nine pages and in- 
corporates detailed information on improved 
cast-weld principles and related redesign con- 
siderations. 

Copies may be obtained by writing to F. 
Kermit Donaldson, executive vice president, 
Steel Founders’ Society of America, 920 Mid- 
land Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio... . 

A new sound motion picture in color on 
the application of industrial trucks and hoists 
is available from the Philadelphia Division, 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company. De- 
signed for showings before materials han- 
dling, warehousing, traffic, methods, engi- 
neering and general business groups, the 22 
minute film shows a wide variety of attach- 
ments on the respective trucks for handling 
bulk materials, bales, kegs, boxes, rolls, bins, 
etc. Because of its general nature, students 
and other college audiences will find much 
of value in the new film, too. 

Called “Top Performance”’—a circus motif 
is used throughout—the movie shows how 
modern materials handling is used to save 
dollars, physical exertion by employees, time 
and floorspace in all branches of business 
activity. Equipment used in the film includes 
gasoline and electric fork trucks; motorized 
stackers, platform and pallet trucks; hand 
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and electric hoists. Attachments incorporated 
on this equipment are a brick clamp, bale 
clamp, wide reach clamp, carton clamp, bot- 
tom dump hopper, hydraulic scoop, and an 
automatic pallet unloader. 

For a preview print of the above ‘lm, 
write to Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 11,000 Roosevelt Boulevard, Philace!- 
phia 15, Pa. 

A new publication entitled HOW MOD- 
ERN STAMPING TECHNIQUES CAN HELP 
CONVERSION contains many photographs 
which will be helpful in broadening the 
reader’s knowledge in the field of “creative” 
metal stampings. Practically every industry 
uses metal stampings in some form. 

Since the metal working industry today 
has focused its attention to designs which 
save material and reduce costs, we believe 
that this publication is second to none on 
this subject. The many photographs disclose 
conversion items which have been redesigned 
to customer advantage. Write The Leake 
Stamping Co., 1250 E. First St., Monroe, Mich. 


New air filter 


Syracuse, N. Y.—An absolute air filter, de- 
veloped originally for the Atomic Energy 
Commission and capable of removing better 
than 99.98 per cent of ali dust, smoke, fumes, 
radioactive particles, spores, and other micro- 
scopic foreign matter from the air, is now be- 
ing produced in quantity for commercial use, 
it was announced by Cambridge Corporation 
here. 

The new filter is especially applicable 
wherever absolutely clean air is needed for 
processing, or where toxic or radioactive 
fumes or dust must be prevented from escap- 
ing to the atmosphere or from entering work- 
ing areas or shelters, the company stated. 

The filter is being manufactured at present 
in two standard sizes with rated capacities of 
500 and 850 cubic feet of air per minute. Indi- 
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Pleated paper air filter, capable of remov- 
ing 99.98 per cent of all dust, smoke, fumes, 
radioactive particles, spores and other 
microscopic foreign matter from the air, 
which is being manufactured in quantity 
for commercial use, according to an an- 
nouncement by Cambridge Corporation, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. Developed originally for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the new filter 
is especially applicable wherever absolutely 
clean air is needed for processing, or where 
toxic or radioactive fumes or dust must be 
prevented from escaping to the atmosphere, 
or from entering working areas or shelters. 


vidual units may be arranged in multiple 
banks of filters in built-up ventilating or 
exhaust systems or central station air condi- 
tioning systems to handle any desired amount 
of air. 

Exhaustive laboratory tests have demon- 
strated that the filter when new will remove 
99.98 per cent of all measurable particles in- 
cluding those in the especially critical size 
range of two to three tenths of a micron in 
diameter. A micron is less than one twenty- 
five-thousandths of an inch. As the filter is 
used, its efficiency rises even higher, with the 
number of particles permitted to pass de- 
creasing from two-hundredths of one per cent 
to a few thousandths. The static pressure 
resistance of the filter when new is less than 
one inch of water. 


The filtering material is a soft, felt-like 
paper made of specially treated pulp con- 
taining very fine asbestos fibers. The paper is 
folded and packed into the filter in an accord- 
ian pleat arrangement to provide an extensive 
filtering area within a small space. Dimen- 
sions of the filters are 24 by 24 by 5% inches 
deep for the 500 cfm size and 1112 inches deep 
for the 850 cfm size. 

Cambridge Corporation is now producing 
filters for the Atomic Energy Commisson 
and for a number of industrial users. The 
company is jointly owned by Carrier Corpor- 
ation, pioneer air conditioning manufacturer, 
and by Arthur D. Little, Inc., widely known 
research and development engineers, who de- 
veloped the filter. Inquiries should be di- 
rected to Cambridge Corporation, 350 South 
Geddes Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


New safety signs 

Elmira Heights, N. Y.—A new line of eye- 
catching safety signs designed to make work- 
ers stop, look and heed, has just been an- 
nounced by Eastern Metal of Elmira, Inc., 
here. 

The Safety Sign Division of Eastern Metal 
has been expanded, according to Burleigh 
Names, president, to produce signs designed 
to help prevent accidents which occur in 
public utilities and general industrial con- 
cerns. In addition to the danger and caution 
signs, there are safety first signs with special 
warning messages, and directional signs to 
eliminate confusion. Particular attention has 
been given to the désign and placement of 
the lettering so the signs can be read quickly 
and the message will be unmistakable. The 
colors are bright and striking, and the mes- 
sage “stands out’. All Eastern Metal signs 
are lettered strictly in accord with recom- 
mendations of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce and are made in compliance with 
official American Standards Association Spe- 
cifications. 

Mr. Names indicated that Eastern Metal 
signs are built for rugged service of heavy- 
gauge steel, with a flexible baked enamel 
finish to resist weather, vandalism, stone 
bruises and other destructive elements. 


Representative groups of Eastern Metal 
signs are illustrated in color in a descriptive 
brochure, so the signs can be seen exactly as 
they are. Complete ordering information and 
copies of the brochure may be obtained by 
writing to the Safety Sign Division, Eastern 
Metal of Elmira, Inc., Elmira Heights, New 
York. 


New: salt tablet dispenser 

Chicago—A new type plastic expendable salt 
tablet dispenser known as the Crystal-M has 
been perfected by Standard Safety Equip- 
ment Company here. 

The container is clear plastic so that com- 
plete contents is visable at all times... con- 
tains 1000 enteric coated salt tablets (coated 
to regulate salt dissolution and assist in pre- 
venting nausea) which meet all Federal 
specifications for this type tablet. The entire 
unit is sealed at the factory giving assurance 
of unsoiled tablets throughout the life of the 
unit. 

A simplified tablet release mechanism has 
been designed to help keep the cost down, 
and requires merely slight pressure from 
finger or hand to release a tablet. Trigger 
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Salt tablet dispenser by Standard 


Safety Equipment Co. 


cocks automatically for the next user. The 
cone-shaped bottom permits easy exit of 
every tablet. 

This expendable dispenser is intended to 
be discarded when empty. An easily installed 
bracket arrangement permits quick removal 
and replacement. 

The Crvstal-M is meant to fill the need for 
a low-cost, throw-away type dispenser in lo- 
cations where the Crystal I (containing 500 
enteric coated tablets) does not provide a 
sufficient supply. 

Details and prices may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Standard Safety Equipment Company, 
232 West Ontario Street, Chicago 10. 


Hotpoint in defense work 


Chicago—Approximately one-fifth of the 
total production of Hotpoint Inc., leading ap- 
pliance manufacturer, will be devoted to de- 
fense work in 1952, James J. Nance, president 
announced. 

Two new factories in Chicago that will 
provide a million square feet of manufactur- 
ing area are rapidly nearing completion, and 
this combined facility will be entirely devoted 
to the production of jet engine components, 
Mr. Nance said. 

In addition, Hotpoint is building an addi- 
tional plant in Milwaukee where the company 
will build turbo superchargers. 

The defense contracts were signed last Jan- 
uary, and production at both plants is 
expected to start in the late fall and reach 
scheduled output in the spring of 1952. 


Selt-locking sleeve bolt fastener 
Chicago—A new one-man expansion sleeve 
type fastener is announced by Square Tool & 
Die Co., Chicago Drillet Division, 1550 N 
Fremont St., Chicago 22, Ill. Created to reduce 


New expansion-type fas- 
tener... by Square Tool & 
Die Co. 
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labor costs, this fastener is radically different 
in design than any other existing fastener. 
Primarily it eliminates the second man or 
helper required in inserting and tightening 
up conventional bolt and nut. As it has no 
nut, it requires no one to hold it. 

Bolt is simply inserted in hole. A pneumatic 
tool drives bolt through sleeve and expands 
6 prongs at bottom of sleeve. This forms an 
extremely tight grip which cannot work loose 
due to vibration. The bolt head automatically 
countersinks itself below wood surface, elim- 
inating possibility of ripping and tearing of 
materials caused when passing over exposed 
bolt heads. 

This fastener is made in sizes from %'%4 
inch to 1 inch diameter; lengths from 1 
inch up, and with hex, square, round, flat or 
slotted heads. The company offers free field 
demonstrations. 








New rider-type electric pallet truck . . . by 
LYON-Raymond Corp. 


New rider-type electric pallet truck 
Greene, N. Y.—An entirely new rider-type, 
low-lift electric truck that handles both single 
and double face pallets has been introduced 
by the LYON-Raymond Corporation here. 

Known as the SpaceMaker Low-Lift, the 
new truck was designed to speed up handling 
by enabling the operator to ride while pick- 
ing up and delivering unit loads. It eliminates 
the slowdowns that occur with powered, 
walkie-type hand trucks due to constant 
stopping and starting. The LYON-Raymond 
SpaceMaker Low-Lift Electric Truck travels 
up to 5 MPH, carrying 4000 lb. loads, and up 
to 6 MPH when empty. 

The new truck is similar in appearance, 
performance and specifications to the com- 
pany’s SpaceMaker Electric Tiering Truck 
which was introduced last year. An extremely 
maneuverable vehicle, it can right angle pick 





up or spot loads from aisles 6 ft wide, nar- 
rower, actually, than its own length with 
load. This greater maneuverability, together 
with the truck’s light weight, enables it to be 
used in low-capacity elevators, on lighter ca- 
pacity floors, as well as in trucks and other 
cramped areas. 

The SpaceMaker Low-Lift Truck is being 
offered with a carrying frame 30” to 60” in 
length and 24”, 27” or 30” in width. Overall 
length of power unit and riding areas com- 
bined is only 28”. 


Forks are 942” wide and may be raised 
from 314” (lowered height) to 714” (elevated 
height). The new LYON-Raymond truck em- 
ploys a 12 volt battery and has a standard 
battery compartment measuring 842” x 29” x 
31”. It uses either 250-440 Ampere hour 6 cell 
lead batteries or 300 Ampere hour 10 cell 
Edison Battery. Additional information on 
the SpaceMaker Low-Lift Electric Truck can 
be secured by writing the LYON Corpora- 
tion, 285-83 Madison Street, Greene, N. Y. 


New battery charger 
for electric trucks 


Philadelphia—A new _ industrial battery 
charger for units up to 55 ampere-hour 
capacity is available from the Philadelphia 
Division, Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Operated on the selenium rectifier 
principle, the new charger is designed to give 
simplified maintenance free operation, pro- 
long battery life, and save power. These re- 
sults are accomplished primarily by an auto- 
matic controller, which governs the amount 
and time of charge and a complete lack of 
moving parts. 


The new Yale charger will reduce the 
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This new industrial truck battery charger is 
now available from the Philadelphia Di- 
vision, Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Made to charge batteries—lead-acid 
or nickel-alkaline—up to 55 ampere-hours 
capacity, it is designed to give simplified, 
maintenance-free operation, prolong battery 
life, and save power. 


human element to a miniumum. There are 
only three simple steps to perform. Plug it 
in—set clocks—and throw a switch. 

There are no moving parts to maintain. An 
extra large plate area obviates the need for 
a fan and there are no commutators or 
brushes to be lubricated or create friction. 


The new Yale charger with its dual clock 
control affords identical protection to both 
new and old batteries, whether fully or par- 
tially charged either in a cold or warm area. 
To accomplish this, temperature compensation 
is built into the charger. 

Available for either lead-acid or nickel- 
alkaline batteries, the charger can be plugged 
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into any standard 110/115 volt 60 cycle outlet. 
No special wiring is necessary. A step-down 
transformer is furnished for 220 volt outlets. 





SARBTY Gypoy 


Other capacities for larger batteries will be 
available in the near future. 
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Baltzer heads small 
plant safety drive 

Chicago—A. M. Baltzer of the Na- 
tional Safety Council has been named 
to direct the Council’s new small busi- 
ness safety program, it has been an- 
nouced by Ned Dearborn, Council 
president. 

The program, designed to reduce 
occupational injuries in businesses with 
less than 100 employees, got under way 
July 15. 

The safety drive is being stimulated 
by the National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies, which has pre- 
sented the Council with a $12,500 grant 
to begin the program. 

There are more than 100,000 occu- 
pational injuries each year in small 
businesses, Although they employ about 
50 per cent of the working force in in- 
dustry, small businesses are responsible 
for about two-thirds of all occupational 
injuries. 

Baltzer said that if half of these 
accidents could be eliminated, it would 
be equivalent to adding 40,000 full-time 
workers to the nation’s production 
forces. 

Baltzer has been with the National 
Safety Council since 1942. For the past 
five years he has been assistant mana- 
ger of the Industrial Department. He is 
a member of the American Society for 
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Safety Engineers, and has been active 
in safety work for small business. 
Baltzer will be assigned to the safety 
program on a full-time basis, func- 
tioning through the Council’s “Small 
Business and Associations Committee.” 


Gallaway re-elected president 
Safety Equipment Assn. 

New York—The Industrial Safety 
Equipment Association at their annual 
June meeting held at Skytop Lodge, 
Skytop, Pa., re-elected Charles H. 
Gallaway of American Optical Com- 
pany as president. 

Elected to the vice-presidency was 
Earl H. Brooks of Safety Clothing and 
Equipment Company. Jess A. Brewer, 
Industrial Gloves Company, and G. M. 
Glidden, Acme Protection Equipment 
Company, were elected to the board 
of trustees. 


Carrying over as board members 
until next year are Frank R. Davis, 
Jr., Davis Emergency Equipment Com- 
pany, and Stanley C. Herbine, Willson 
Products Company. Lawrence E. Dick- 
son, junior past president, automati- 
cally continues as a board member for 
another year. 

Quarterly meetings of the associa- 
tion are also held for the purpose of 
maintaining high standards of quality, 
representation and business ethics. To 
better serve industry, all types of 
safety products are represented by the 
ISEA. Inquiries on specific problems 
of safety equipment are welcomed by 
the group. 





Poet’s Advice 


It doesn’t pay to say too much when 
you’re mad enough to choke, for the 
word that stings the deepest is the 
word that’s never spoke. 

Let the other fellow wrangle till the 
storm has blown away, then he’ll do a 
heap of thinking ’bout the things you 
didn’t say.—James Whitcomb Riley. 





“Do you believé in Darwin’s theory 
of evolution?” 

“No. I think some woman made the 
first monkey out of man.”—Pure Oil 
News. 


Management has brought the United 
States to a powerful eminence, through 
directed intelligence.—Frederic Colyer 
Snyder. 
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General controls are not humanly pro- 
gressive—a step forward. They are reaction- 
ary—a step backward. General controls are 
not productive. They are restrictive. General] 
controls are not liberal—and no true liberal 
can be for them. They are repressive. For a 
planned economy is one which keeps you 
from doing what you planned to do.—Radio’s 
Henry J. Taylor. 
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Be Sure to Attend 
THE 28TH ANNUAL NAF CONVENTION 


September 26, 27 and 28, 1951 


Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


REGISTER NOW 


DON’T TRY TO TELL ME 
We have to stand for this! 


After three years of hard work on Ed’s part, and 
sacrifice for both of us—when our fondest dream 
came true—it gets smashed to bits. 


It isn’t ladylike to say so, but I’m just damn mad. 


When Ed got his G. I. discharge, we got married, 
and he went to work over at the factory where his 
father had been a superintendent. 


Ed didn’t know much about the work; so he studied 
books and we invested in a night course. 


For three long years we gave up little luxuries and 
many of our evenings together so he could equip 
himself to get ahead. 


Yesterday came our big break—a new foreman had 
to be appointed for Ed’s department and the super- 
intendent told Ed the job was his. 

Last night we really celebrated. 


Ed just called me up: “Honey, it’s all off. The union 
is going to strike the plant if I am given the job.* 
There’s a guy—and a nice guy too—who has 
seniority over me, and the union is going to make 
it stick or else. The boss was very apologetic 
about it, and he’s burned up because the guy he 
has to promote isn’t very smart—he never even 
finished the fifth grade of school.” 

Don’t try to tell me we have to stand for this. 

We have nothing against labor unions—good unions 
do a lot of good for the members—but this isn’t 
our idea of a good un 'on—this just isn’t an Amer- 


ican idea. 





Underwood & Underwood. 


What are we going to do about it? 


I’m not quite sure, but I know a lot of young wives 
whose husbands are in that union, and I’m going 
to start a ladies auxiliary that is going to bore 
from without: the labor bosses are going to know 
they’re in a fight. 


When the rules don’t allow the best man to win, 
it’s time to fight. 





*An actual case. 
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Always 
UALITY 


Pournisext of this pledge has 
been the primary objective of THE Briccs 
MANUFACTURING ComPANy for more than 
forty years. The success of this effort is clearly 
attested by the inbuilt fineness of all Briggs 
products, automobile bodies as well as plumb- 
ing fixtures. And equally important is the 
skill and know-how with which industry’s 
most advanced mass production techniques 


are being applied to this basic Briggs quality. 


The Briggs Manufacturing Company 
Detroit, Michigan 








